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The Sierra Club can take a justifiable pride in the achievements of its 
1949 Base Campers — grannies, maiden aunts and Ph.D.'s. While no summary can 
include all of our activities, this book will attempt to oover many of the high¬ 
lights. 

Quantitatively our accomplishments grossed astonishingly large, as evi¬ 
denced by the statistics derived from the sign-up books 

The average granny hiked nearly 100 miles and climbed almost 33,000 feet. 

The maiden aunts hiked about 135 miles and climbed between 35,000 and 
40,000 feet. 

One group of Ph.D.'s accumulated over 150 miles and climbed over 53,000 
feet, while the other hiked over 170 miles and climbed over 58,000 feet — much 
of this off-trail. 

Over 1000 crossings of 12,000 and 13,000 foot passes were made and 
1500 visits were registered to nearby points of interest. 

The register also showed: 286 14,000 foot climbs, 105 slept on the 

top of Mt. Whitney, 466 nights were spent away from main camp, 51 scaled Mt. 

Muir, 58 climbed Mt. Langley, 24 received their certificates for conquering at 
least five 14,000 foot peaks. 

John Thomas Howell collected 1,000 botanical specimens for the Cali¬ 
fornia Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Philip Munz collected 500 for the Santa Ana 
Botanical Gardens, in addition to acting as official camp naturalists. For an 
account of some extremely valuable botanical discoveries, see ''Nature Notes", at 
the end of the Book. 

One unmapped and unrecorded glacier was explored, 35 miles further 
south than any known glacier in the United States. 

Our various trips were led by competent mountaineers, including Bob, 

Pete, Cliff, Merle, Morgan, Jim, Gene, Stan, Ehdy, Hugh, Rolf, Tom, Pomery, etc. 

However, it is from the less spectacular activities of the Base Camp — 
the outdoor life, the communal chores, and the organized programs — it is from 
these that we gain a fuller appreciation of our mountain heritage, the singular 
purpose of the Sierra Club. 

tie gained a more intimate and thorough knowledge of the Sierra through 
ou.^regular studies in botany, geology, glaciology, and ecology, under such ex¬ 
perts as Howell and Munz. At campfires, our experience was broadened by the au¬ 
thoritative talks givrsn by fellow conservationists on such subjects as: India, 
Persia, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, Alaska, Navajo Indians, American Defense, 
California History, the origin, objectives and activities of the Sierra Club, 

Speech Pathology, Eee Culture, etc. Two excellent plays were written by Harold 
Kaye and Doug Soule (and his corps of oo—authors)* - . 

Full credit for our exceptional campfire programs is due to Ruth Kain 
and Les Tobey. 
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Nearly one-half of the members witnessed a great mountain storm and rare 
sunsets and sunrises from the summit of Whitney. Scores of timorous grannies 
achieved the distinction of scaling the pinnacled spire of Muir with the aid of a 
rope, and 67 traversed the heretofore undescribed Crabtree Valley with its chain of 
multicolored lakes and its spectacularly sculptured granite walls. 


Over 100 were enthralled by the ghostly moonlight effects in Miter Basin. 
Ancient scenery became a reality to those who visited grotesque Disney Forest of 
dead foxtail pines and the 45,000,000 year old Boreal Plateau. 

There was so much to see and do that no one was able to take in ^11 of thi 
trips scheduled. AS one man said: "Base Camp was.a continuous three-ring perform* 
ance." 

Medically we were well cared for by our sympathetic medical corps. Doc¬ 
tors Crowe, Wolff, Bayer, Haumeder, Trauba and Reinke. Although we had a couple of 
near scares, we are thankful to be able to list as our only casualties a couple of 
sprained ankles and a dislocated finger. 


Our social events were grawlously hostessed by Leona, Frances, Ethel Rose 
and Elsie Bell — the latter also taking full charge of the interim camp. 

The menus were up to the usual Dean Curtis standards, and the many and 
various details around commissary were efficiently managed by our experienced co¬ 
leader, Bob Thompson. 

Incidentally, Dan Cupid was an unseen and unlisted guest. He is making 
this a regular habit. Ruth Nelson is now Mrs. Ray L'Esperance. 

Special mention should be made of the advance crew. Bob, Pete and Frank, 
and those who followed, the Wilsons, Youngquists, Cuthber^sons, and Elsie Bell, 
through whose efforts we came Into camp with commissary set-up in perfect order; 
also of Ruth Lynch and the two Jims -- Koontz and Griffin — who stayed over to 
clean up. 





And finally — since the ultimate success of any camp must depend on the 
100$ cooperation of its full membership, we can here attest to the fact that the 
Base Campers met this test perfectly, and that any success which may be attributed 
to the management should truly go, to this cooperation given by each and'every mem¬ 
ber present. - ' 

As a postscript, we add three items which have memoralized this summer’s 
adventures for our future enjoyment: 



1. The Base Camp Reunions -- held in the north at the gracious residence 

of Dr. and Florence Reinke — and in the south at, the hospitable beach house of Dr. 
and Anne Crowe. Each had nearly 100 in attendance. To them and to their working 
committees, our whole-hearted appreciation. ■ ‘ 

2. To our ubiquitous photographers we offer our apologies and thanks. 
Apologies for our spoken and unspoken disapproval of their enthusiastic delays and 
infractions, and our thanks for their efforts in bringing back many fond memories 
in vivid and artistic form. 


3. To our co-editors Hazel Simon and Edna Laumann, we extend our sin- 
cerest thanks, for they have labored long and patiently to make this book possible 
for our after-years of recollection. I am sure that you, the possessor of this lit 
tie volume, join me in this sentiment. * 

As you run across errors and omissions (and I am sure there are many), 
will you please make the corrections in your own copy? 
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Photograhp by James MacBride 
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-p rt to the Directors: 

The 1949 Base Camp was located near the 1 owe at of the Upper Rock 
Creek Lakes and at the entrance to Miter Basin--popularly known as 
Cow Heaven* This location proved a beautiful and practical st x'ting 
place from which to visit the many nearby scenic attractions* 

Base camoers, 246 in number and ranging in age from 2 to 70 years„ 
made the most of the opportunity by exploring a/o climbing everything 
within two days hiking distance,, Our register book showed 1054 signed 
out on trips: to the south across barren Boreal Plateau and over Siber¬ 
ian Pass into volcano-studied Golden Trout Creek ; to the west down 
the deeply forested Rock Creek Valley ana into its gorge as it urops 
into the Kern; northward over bleak Guyot Pass or through avalanche- 
sculptured Miter Basin and over Cuthbertson and Arc Passes; eastward 
into the seven 14*000 foot peaks of tne rugged wuir Crest, 

A total of 255 14*000 foot climbs were recorded, among which were 
105 overnight on Whitney, Twenty four climbers collected at least five 
of these peaks for their Sierra Club certificates. 

Scientifically this region proved a treasure trove, John Thomas 
Howell collected nearly 1000 plant specimens (500 different species 
for the California Academy of Sciences/ Dr, Philip Munz collected 
for the Santa Ana Botanic Gardens, Meteorological.observations were 
made for a project being conducted by the American alpine Club, Geo¬ 
logical and glaciological studies were made to confirm the early 
findings of Lawson* LeConte and Mathes, A new glacier was discovered 
on Mt„ Pickering, thus extending b/ 35 miles* America's present southern 
limits of glaciation. It was proposed to name this new glacier for 
J,T, Howell* who first biought it to our attention. 

Perhaps the most interesting find of the outing was the "discovery" 
of the beautiful valley containing Crabtree lakes and stream. This 
spectacular valley with its yosemitic cliff and deep-blue lakes was 
proclaimed by the 76 members who traversed it* as second to none in 
the whole Sierra, 

Notwithstanding all of there side attractions, the regular camp 
activities were carried on and were up to the customary Base Camp 
standards. Bob Thompson* co-leader, supervised activities -in and 
around carao with his usual efficiency, Ruth Kain and les Tobey 
presented excellent camp-fire programs which included many worthwhile 
talks and characteristic out-of-doors entertainments. Bean Curtis 
provided for the famous Base Camp menues. 

Due to high packing costs (nearly 33*000, more than heretofore), the 
accompanying financial statement will not show the usual profit of 
former Base Camps, 

Our only casualties were a couple of sprained ankles and a dis¬ 
located finger. 

V/e firmly believe uhat, through the 1949 Base Camp* 246 persons 
have gained a deeper appreciation of California’s unique scenic 
wonders and will henceforth be better conservationists. 


Oliver Kehrlein 
Base Camp Leader 
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SNOWBANKS ON ARMY PASS 


Long stretches of snow and ice blocked the trail 
hanging sheer on the headwall of Army Pass. A bulldozer 
would have been welcomed, early in July. Blistered hands 
and aching backs of the advance party made the trail pas¬ 
sable for stock and hikers. 


Potograph by James MacBride 
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* To Maxine and Marion we pay a tribute * 

* of gratitude for keeping this fulsome * 

* record, notwithstanding the multitude * 

* of activities they both undertook in * 

* addition to this chore. Evidently * 

* they did not miss a single happening. * 

* Ed. * 

***************.****** 
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CAMPFIRE REPORT . . 

By Maxine Steineke 
July 22 to July 26, by Marion Jones 


i S ard ' Xt C °- Q ^tp QD 0ur first campfireJ We all gathered around xvhen we 

heard the cry. Camp-fire — come quick-leeeeyJ" Oliver brought out the lost and 

d<e P aH ® en ^ (someone had lost her toothbrush already) and introduced some im¬ 
portant people in the group. 

thp nnt m - de us , feel Te [y much at h °me in the mountains by explaining that 

the out-of-doors is just as much our home as are the houses we live in the rlst of 
the year. We should be as careful of the beauty around us here as we are of the 
furniture m our houses. We learned the two rules of base camp: 1. Do not leave 
camp alone. 2. Sign out. e 


among other things, we-learned how Base Campers are 
classified into four species: grandmothers, maiden aunts, meadoweers, and Ph.D.’s 
(or damfools). Mary Galton reported on the first Ph.D. climb of the year, the as¬ 
cent of Mt. Langley by a party of nineteen on the way in. 


... Toin my> th e packer, sang for us and was so popular that he was not allowed 
to sit down until he had given several encores. Oliver introduced Bob Thompson, 
Pete Friedrichsen, and several others we should know. Finally we were introduced 
to the wonderful custom of having hot chocolate after campfire, and went to bed, 
ieeling warm and cozy inside. ... ; 


—After the usual lost and found, pep talks for the next day's trips were 
frY!* Hy their respective leaders. Bob Thompson-told of his trip to Sky Blue Lake; 
tiiix Youngquist made his exploration trip to Lake Erin sound very enticing; Oliver 
old us about another climb up Langley, and appointed a leader for that trip; he 
also enticed us with the prospects of a climb of Mt. Guyot. 

12 : • ' 














Bob Thompson amused us with a story about how his old slicker glued himt 1 
his saddle during a storm on his way in with the advance guard two weeks earlier, 
Several tall tales were told, the best of which was voted for Cliff Youngquist's 
story about mosquitoes in Alaska that were so big they were mistaken for airplane! 
Eknily House, on a ridiculous horse with a deciduous tail, kept us laughing with & ^ 
skit depioting the problems of an inexperienced horsewoman who asks advice of ever 
one on her way from the outside world into base camp. Phil Munz brought the even, 
ing to a close with an extremely enlightening talk on how the peaks of this vicin- 
ity got their names. (See following pages). 

JULY 20. As the Guyot climbers were late for dinner and campfire, we started with 
reports of the other day's trips. Then followed a real treat when Tay Wilson 
played on her violin a Norwegian Dance and another number. John Thomas Howell of. 
fered us a nature study hike for the next day, a would-be great-grandmother trip, 
a fifteen-minute walk taken in two hours. 

Dot Pepper sang a couple of songs in which all 
joined. 

Oliver brought in his starving flock just in 
time for them to devour the wonderful ham dinner 
that was waiting on the stove, and still make it 
to campfire for hot chocolate. 

JULY 21. Oliver told us about going home (already! 
and how to kill the rattlesnakes we meet on the 
way. He listed the activities for the rest of the 
week, including the Ph.D.'s plan to climb five 
14,000 foot peaks, and the grannie trip up Whitney, 
He warned us to take along all the warm clothes we 
owned and wear them all to bed on top of Mt. Whit¬ 
ney. (When the time came, We found his advice to 
be a gross under-statement). 


We were told about the stupendous newspaper published here — The Rock 
Crioket — with a staff of 135 and Ken Mather as editor-in-chief. Carl standeford, 
a former bee-keeper, gave a talk on bee culture. Among other things, in the love 
life of a bee, the father bees do no work, but as soon as they become useless they 
are kicked out of the hive. Some systeml 

Carroll Melbin sent chills up our spines and had us peering into the 
deep forest shadows with a very gory song, "My Name is Samuel Hall". Reg Craig 
read a story about cowboys and Indians of the district, parodying a Kipling story 
about India, with the names changed. The program concluded with community singing, 

JULY 22. Tonight we started with community singing. In Oliver's absence with the 
Ph.D.'s. Bob Thompson took charge. Murphy Evans gave a report on the luncheon 
party for thirty-two at Upper and Lower Soldier Lakes. They reported some gro¬ 
tesque foxtail pines. The group went across country into Miter Basin, via Balcony 
Pass. 

Morgan Cuthbertson presented Dot Pepper, who gave a report on their ex¬ 
ploratory trip via Sky Blue Lake to a cliff overlooking Crabtree Lakes. Above Sty 
Blue is an unnamed, blue-black lake, later christened Gentian Lake. Hugh Lowe re¬ 
ported for the Irridescent Lake group. The original Irridescenfc party had changed 
their minds and gone to Primrose Lake, as reported by Eltwood Pomeroy. Blanche 
Vranna and Marion Jones reported five kinds of birds seen todays Hermit with 
young, chickadees with young, yellow warbler, white crown sparrows, and rosie 
finch. . . 
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so that all could at i_ ^t ^***"™** 11 ^ ng poleauiuniunu;* fwM/i3:;oiJ(La 

trcwiun^d Octavia Wilson who ni ^ ° U f '* Kain # master of ceremonies , in- 

£*i=^ JTT2J £«£ — - - ^„. The Olff K.- 


Morgan Cuthbertson gave a talk about" tto ■n^v* ^ , 

Independence, Missouri, in 1876, with fortv-thre! -Efff P&rty Whl ° h started ft*cm 
liam Eddy, his wife, and their two babias J ^ °hUdren. Among them were Wil- 

cattie soon gave out. Af^er L the^rt^ ^T*' fi8hi * P °° r ' and the 

Twenty-two of them, with Eddy in charge Pushed m\ ? ll +», UP ' causln S some delay, 
their food gave out they ate' the rawhide of their 4® Deca f ber snow * _ When 

ate the three Indians with them. They tore uo blankT S °j S * lhen they killed and 
their feet. PYiendly Indians pitied 4^ a^trJeftl f^ ^ &r0Und 

leavind bloody footprints for six moii u Peed bbem acorns. After 

SEvssr were sent ba< * alw 

r~p) J B l£pZ' ^ * the 

Alice Munz.Then came cocoa.'- J greetings to Bud DeWeese and 


JULY23. Whoppers were told by Dick Johnson (wolves 
(six turkeys), Larry Gilmore, Carroll Melbin, Morgan 
quist. ,/liff won by popular acclaim. Emily 
House told of her experience with a marmot 
-who took her second sleeping tablet and 
awakened her with his snoring. Tom Patter¬ 
son made a motion that Emily’s story be voted "■ 
a whopper, with Cliff bowing acquiescence. • A ' / ; 

, . Sa Hy Olin read the fashion news, j ft 

and Marion Jones gave a report on the news¬ 
paper. Bob Thompson announced that the 
tardy packtrain had arrived, thus ensuring 
that the “Whitney trip would go on as 
scheduled. 


and beavers), Mildred Byers 
Oithbei-taon^ fini-Cliff. 
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The feature of the evening was a 
play entitled, "The Forest Primeval". For 
the libretto, see further on in this book. 
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Birds seen today were: nesting Junco and a white crown sparrow. 

boiled h4 r d na p r u4°u: y th aKd “ 

Mds really interesting by our first bit of rook oltabing or Barnard's southface" 5 

^ ~ J. 24, We __ had a quiet, meditative program this Sunday night, with Bob Thompson 
a charge. He began with a quotation from David Starr Jordan* "Wisdom *«= w! P • 

-ta to do oext and It is virtue to do it." Bob Muns read the 

Trnuhl P ?^ lm i°' Ta y Wilson » on her violin, played Ave Maria and Nobody Knows the 
Tr~ b i® -I y®. Then we all repeatod t^o^her the Twenty-on,**-,! - Psalm. Ivy ' 

oster sang, I Passed by Your Window", and "All Through the Night". Bob Granger 
iea the community singing. ^ 

, ,. . Phil Munz Save a talk on early trail markings. Indians dropped stones 
ehind them along the trail, as religious offerings and to relieve tired feelings, 
iney used trees to mark their regular paths which were mainly animal trails. 



















Carroll Melbin sang, "Dear Lord, Kind Lord," a fitting closing for our 
Sunday campfire. 


entertained 

Meanwhile, at Crabtree Meadows, Tommy, the packer,/tho Ph.D.'s and the 
granny Whitney climbers who had come over by way of Mt. Guyot. The Ph.D.'s clin’oe 
Russell on Sunday, and it proved to be their most spectacular climb of the trip, 
the first one requiring ropes. On the way back, one of the Ph.D.'s spotted smoke 
from the grannies* fire from quite a distance. This brought forth a cheer, since 
food had run out and they would have starved if the grannies hadn't arrived with 
their mule loads of provisions. 


JULY 25. After the regular fish tabulation, Jim Per ley related how, after he had 
thrown away his fishing gadgets and a book presented to him on father's day, he 
had fished the old way and caught three fish. 


John Tom reported on the nature study trip to Siberian Pass, with twenty 
eight members, finding a new species of red mimulus. Rodney Johnson read several 
limericks. 


Marion Jones took over as Chairman of Ladies' Night. First on the progri 
was the Ladies' Chorus singing four rounds. Ethel Nelson told about a dinner she 
had with a Persian sheikh. (Her account will be found elsewhere in this book). 
Marion Jones demonstrated the Swiss Roll under the name of Dr. Corpuscle, with 
' Dorothy Sandstrom, Sim Carr, and Rodney Johnson as patients. The Ladies' Chorus 
returned under the direction of Ivy Foster to sing five more rounds, thus roundii| 
out a well-round-ed repertoire. The program then went to the dogs, with Carolyn 
Huish singing a song about Rover; the Ladies' Orchestra, under Ivy's direction, 
played, "Oh Where, 0 Where is my Little Dog Gone?" Lynn Hoffmann demonstrated do; 
training, with Snily House dressed as a dog. Ehily obeyed Lynn perfectly, and 
went directly to Rodney and Bob Thompson. 

Elsie Bell Earnshaw gave a most interesting talk on her visit to Sweden 
last summer. - . 


In the meantime -- on this cold night — the Whitney climbers reached 
their goal and sprinkled themselves helter-skelter among the rocks on the summit, 
each in the most sheltered spot he could find. Oliver caused a bit of apprehensii 
at dinner by announcing that the men's burlap wouId be at the north end of the 
summit, and the women's at the south end. Unfortunately, the north end had alreai 
been settled mainly by women and the south end by men. But there were plenty of 
big rocks, and darkness came soon anyway. The temperature dropped below freezing 
immediately after sunset, so we watched the end of the sunset from the snug shel¬ 
ter of our sleeping bags. 
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JULY 2$. Tonight Ruth Kain was chairman* Marion; Jones gave a report on Primrose 
Lake* Ted Abeel reported on the glacial cirque seen .from the pass above Sky Blue 
Lake* Stanley Abrams told us about a crow and its young at Soldier L ak e . 

Carroll Melbin spoke on lightning bugs in San Joaquin where they are 
called fireflies. Bob Thompson told a lightning bug story*. It was announced that 
Bnily House was in the lead for whoppefs. Larry Lewin read a collection of jokes 
out of a joke book by Bennett Cerf. Bob Granger sang an English ballad. Stanley 
Abrams told a story about kangaroos. Bill Evans reported for the fourteen fisher¬ 
men returned from Sky Blue Lake — fishing not so good. Sunset views and alpine 
glow on the cliffs were extremely colorful in orange and purple. Carroll Melbin 
gave a resume of folk songs and sang several, including "Blood on the Saddle".' 
and "Take This Hammer". - 

Rodney Johnson told us about India and its "Vale of Kashnir", an enchanted 
valley 85 miles long and 25 miles wide. In it are fascinating rivers, canals and 
lakes, with floating gardens attached to willow trees, with house-boats all about. 
People eat the bulbs of the lotus blossoms. This is the Venice of the Orient. 

There the autumn coloring is provided by poplar, chinard or sycamore trees. Going 
into the country, your baggage is.inspected for firearms and for embalmed cows 
(bully beef). Rodney also elaborated on the present political situation there. 

This morning, the Whitney climbers were routed out of their clammy bags by 
Oliver, a good half-hour before the sun saw fit to rise. It was a cold wait for 
the group huddled together near the east face of the mountain. Norman Johnson did 
not leave his bag, as he had slept near the edge on an elevated flat rock. It got 
warm when the sun rose, and we were soon headed down the trail, feeling glad that 
the night was behind us. The Barkan boys, who brought firewood up on their backs, 
were the only ones who slept warm. On the way down, twenty-five of us climbed Mt. 
Muir. This took a long while because xt was difficult for such a large party to 
use ropes. All reached Crabtree Meadows by lunch time, and several walked all the 
way back home to Rock Creek that same day. 

JULY 27., Oliver told about the Ph.D, climbs and the Whitney trip. The weather had 
been ideal on Whitney — not even a breeze. We saw the ‘’Spectre of Brocken" of 
the mountain. The glory of the sunset and the sunrise compensated for the cold 
night. ... , ........ 

We came back from Crabtree today, in three groups. One party, returned by 
way of the regular trail. Another climbed Mh* Guyot on the way, and the third came 
cross-country up the canyon containing Crabtree Lakes, with Morgan Cuthbertson 
leading. In this valley we saw some of. the most spectacular scenery in the Sierra. 
It was a fitting climax to our knapsacking adventure. 

The first basemen presented a program including "An Interview with Ira" 
(Ira, the burro, of course); two Czech folk, songs under the direction of Carroll 
Melbin, and Dr. Whoosis Whatzis and his quiz program. Elsie Bell announced the 
program for tomorrow: a costume tea party, art show, gadget show, bandanna show, 
etc. t v, 

Dot Pepper explained in song how to 
become a Ph.D. The trick is in knoxving how 
to coil a rope. , , *, 

Oliver told us about the twelve 
boys we met with 40 burros which were eat¬ 
ing up our meadows. When meadows are over- 
grazed the grass roots weaken and gradually 
die out. Then soil erosion begins and the 
meadows are lost forever. 









We were told about the nickle-plated cup prize for the person contributim 
most to the pleasure and comfort of all at base camp. It was suggested that some* 
thing be done about sanitary conditions and firewood on the top of Whitney. Cliff 
Youngquist urged us all to attend the annual.dinner in Los Angeles in November. w« 
then had our hot ohooolate and went to bed, racking our brains for. original ideas 
on costumes for tomorrow^ party# 

July 28. The party today was a great success. The colorful bandannas flapping in 
the breeze gave a festive atmosphere, as did the outlandish costumes. The flower 
show and the art show were unique for this elevation. The gadgets were amusing. 
And the punch and cookies were delicious. 


At campfire, Oliver awarded the certificates to the fifteen who climbed 
five 14,000 foot peaks. We voted on who had contributed the most to our enjoyment 
at base camp. While the votes were being counted, the San Diego members enter¬ 
tained us with a very funny skit on early motoring. In the election Merle Wilson 
and Cliff Youngquist tied for first place, and Cliff got the cup, as Merle already 
had one. Emily House and Ruth Kain were neck and neok for seoond place. Ann and f 
Marion were third. 

We were told about reunions and trading 
pictures after base camp is over. Ted Abeel ex¬ 
plained the need for conservation and pointed 
out what was happening to various areas without 
it. Ivy Foster gave us the history of the new 
San Diego chapter and its rapid growth. 

Tay Wilson thrilled us all as.she 
played, on her violin, "Meditation” from Thais , 
and a Brahms waltz. Bob Thompson elaborated on 
and recommended the other Sierra Club trips. We 
ended the evening singing "Auld Lang Syne" and 
drinking mulled wine* 

J ULY 29. COTTONWOOD CREEK. After our regular lost and found, Oliver helped those / 
who wanted rides home. Dot Pepper sang a ditty she had made up to the tune of 
"Samuel Hal1 # " with Sam’s sentiments reversed. 

We disoussed plans for next year’s base camp. Oliver presented possible 
sites in order of inverse preference: Bear Paw Meadows in Sequoia National Park} 
Lake Tilden, out of Leavitt Meadows in Northern Yosemite; Evolution Basin - Colby 
Meadows, two days out of Blaney Meadows} McGee Lakes, on McGee Creek. Other pos- / 
sibilities were suggested by various people. After some discussion, we decided on i 
McGee Lakes, as they were only one day in. 



Rolf Godon reported on the climb up Langley he led today. Phil Munz gave 
a preliminary report on the botanical findings of these two weeks. It seems that 
this region is unique in many respeots. 


Ethel Rose Taylor, with Enid Michael and Marion Ray, just arrived from the 
High Trip and told us all about their activities during the past two weeks. 


Our last eampfire was officially over, but we did not want to leave. 
Large groups remained there singing until very late, and then reluctantly went to 
bed, hardly believing that the two weeks could pass so quickly. 
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* * * * * * * * * * * ** * * * * ** * * * * * sir 

* So far as we know, this is the first published* 

* description of one of the Sierra’s hidden * 

* treasures, a rare gem whioh deserves a place * 

* among our scenic wonders, along with canyons * 

* of the Merced, Tuolumne, Kings, and Kern. We * 

* must thank Morgan for "discovering" it and * 

* describing it. Ed. * 

************************* 


THE DREAM VALLEY OF UPPER CRABTREE GREEK 

Morgan Cuthbertson 


"Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bearj 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 


Thomas Gray presumably never visited the Sierra, 
have written his poem: 


If he had he might 


"Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The upland lakes of the Sierra wear." 


There are thousands of these Sierran gems, each of them different, each 
with its own breath-taking beauty. Many of them are as seldom visited as the jew- 
els and the flowers of which the poet Gray wrote. J 


A group from the 1949 Base Camp discovered for themselves a lake having: 
the party! ^ beaMty ' a8 to Cast a s P e11 and a b ®™diction upon each member of 


T he nl S hfc that the Jul y Base Campers returned from the summit of Mt. 

^ itney and were camped at Crabtree Meadows, an announcement was made that on the 
following day a small group could be taken back across country to the Rock Creek 
Camp. The route was to follow Crabtree Creek to its source, and then to climb 
over the granite head wall which separates it from the source of Rock Creek, and 
to follow that stream to the Base Camp. The warning was given that the route 
would be over rough country and would involve some rather difficult climbing. 


Next morning, Oliver Kehrlein and sane of his Ph.D.’s trailed after the 
leader. Among the Ph-D. 's were Tom and Park Barkan, Alice Dayton, Mary Galton, 
Marian and Maxine Steineke, Cliff Youngquist and Endicott Hanson completed the 
party. ■ , . 

From the Camp, the group started in the general direction of Mt. Whitney 
and continued for perhaps a quarter mile, when a small pass was discovered through 
bbe granite ridge to the right. This led to the slope on the west of the Hitch¬ 
cock ridge. A contouring coarse was followed, gaining elevation gradually, just 
below timberline. Several stops were made to admire the wild flowers and to enjoy 
the vista of the Kaweah range across the larger of the Crabtree Meadows which 
could be seen below. , . 


After a couple of hours, the route, reached Crabtree Creek and a chain of 
lakes to a spectacular lake, second from the top of the canyon. This lake was 
seen first close at hand from a slight rise. 
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"Boy, Oh Boy, did you ever see such a lakeJ" was Oliver’s spontaneous 
and enthusiastic comment. 

Long drawn "Ah's" and "Oh's” oame from the less articulate members of 
the party. ^ ^ t0 fall out of lin e, but every person turned in hi, 

rSoC^rt.rt^ot^^ ^i^rri^r^ras a. 

pods were set up for action. 

Maxine, Marian ani Alice draped themselves on the 6 rass healths *it. 

, o. o-u rvP lake enchanted by the scene before them. Enay n ns 

fingered thl SS 2 tLt sar, could be so white and clean. 

Tom and Park wandered off to a rise toward the lower part of the lake 
and stood silently, yards apart. 

diver poi -'%£*£’•£££ S'bubbSd * 
r-ihTd^s a- the lake. Per once, no one listened, 

everyone seemed preoccupied, entranced. 

Cliff and Mary took tentative squints through the finders on their cam- 
eras and walked back to a higher elevation. 

The leader soon busied himself with his camera. He was pleased that his 
promise o/^ec ^ar ^dE-SS^d^^ 

ZSZZZ re" lake. There were more beauties to follow. 

After an interval, no one could say how long, the leader announced, "We 

party^oved In, ^tf^aTa^ “ "" 

black rocks at the head of the lake stopped the group next. 

^ °^S n the S parS Xon'top! \TvolTe wo^tL-oSTiaS^rfnite” 
found which brought the pa y P over a wide and nearly flat granite pave- 

ment^wher^the wa f .red her. and there over the flat 

surface and broke into occasional water-wheel falls. 

A ragged twin-spired peak showed itself at the head of the canyon. 

.r 

"We're setting hunsryl” oame the ory from back in the line. 

"In another twenty minutes we will be at the upper lake." said the le«* 
"Do you want to wait until we reach it? 

By unanimous consent the P-tymoved on^ 
convenient snow bank on the shore as eTe n more colorful than the pre* 

deeply recessed lake ^as pronounce by and a great quantity of choc* 

r/madl thHl^^ ^ »— «" **» ^ 
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Traversing the north shore of the lake proved feasible, and considerably 
easier, than the south shore had been found by the north-bound party a few days be¬ 
fore. 

Polemonium was discovered on the east shore of the lake. 

A steep climb, taken in easy stages, brought the party to the top of the 
pass into Rock Creek. While resting, the party looked to the sheer far side of the 
canyon from which it had emerged, and to the trail above the old Whitney Pass on 
the opposite crest. Someone mentioned the turkey dinner at camp that night, and 
the leader suggested that to get turkey they must be on their way. 

Overhanging clouds obscured the beauty of the lake above Sky Blue Lake. 
This was the lake which had been so much admired by the earlier party. Notxvith- 
standing that the deep, brilliant coloring of the lake Was not in evidence, a stop 
was made to admire the spectacular setting which Mt. Pickering and its ragged 
spurs afforded. It was agreed that a lake of that size, with its magnificent set¬ 
ting, should have a name. They accepted the name of Gentian Blue Lake, which had 
been given to it by Liz Cuthbertson and Dot Pepper of the earlier party. 

The wall at the head of Sky Blue Lake proved to be easy to descend by 
following the fracture lines midway between the water course and the easterly wall 
of the canyon. 

Yes, we got into the Base Camp in good shape and in time for the turkey 
dinner. Before we scattered to our respective camps, one of the party said, "That 
is one trip I’m going to repeat as soon as I oanl" 


This met with a generous murmur of approval-. 
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SILENT SENTINELS AT BALCONY ENTRANCE 
TO STORM-DARKENED MITER BASIN 


With each change in light-- a new mood- another interest. 

Morning warms its pale granites with the glow of soft pastels. 
Noon heightens the brilliancy of its multicolored lakes. 

Overcast imparts somberness to its embattled walls. 

Sunset burnishes each buttress with gold and deepens each recess 
with purple. 

Unearthly moonlight, transluscent and eerie, conjures an array 
of ghostly giants against the black night. 


Photograph by James MacBride 


























****************** V * * 

* In this seemingly extemporaneous little * 

* play, Harold has produced another class-* 

* ical gem to rival his "Revolt of the * 

* Mountains" of 1942 and his Base Camp *- 

* Review of 1940. This epic playlette * 

* will join his others among the archives * 

* of the Club's folklore. Ed. * 

********************* 
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CHARACTERS 


Mr. Gigantia 
Miss Aspen . 
Mr. Spruce . 
Narrator ... 


James J. Perley 
.... Tay Wilson 
.. Roy Anderson 
Harold E. Kaye 
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Technical Staff 


Peter Friedrichsen 
Ottman Goebel 
Arthur Mayers 
Merle E. Wilson 
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*** 
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A part of the Forest in the Sierras 
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fft . 

k'he wy« ll ~uid — ,jrr >n aHoMt to 

a Forest iv*~v*»j K . The p±ace is a forest — any forest_ 

let it le the forest of your dreams and imagination. 

In order to understand what is going on here, you will have to let the 
trees speak for themselves. The language of the trees is a very an¬ 
cient one, and is called "aborish". 


v - 


called II 


Therefore, what you are about to hear will be an English translation of 
what actually took place in this forest hundreds of years ago. 

The situation you are about to see re-enacted here is a very old one. 
and has been repeated millions of- times. . Yes—-this is a triangle.* 

Let me tell you who these three trees are. On your right is Mr. Gi- 
gantia, who, because of his great size and impor-Wio®, rather over¬ 
whelms-his. neighbors. Living next to him is Miss Quivering Aspen, 
who is one of the Wwo of this forest. And living slightly 

on the other side of her is a Mr. Spruce. He is a dapper sort of fel¬ 
low, and being a fir t is naturally the envy of the ladies. He is young 
enough to be pliable, and makes, a very good figure of a tree. 

You can imagine r.x is- A young charming thing like Miss Aepen 
naturally 3ears Mr. Spruce who is very — s D and so — about 

her. And xhir. c '.*r s hr , Cigantia, who is much older than either of 
them, to be u off .crab at ~;o;.I ov.s .• Alter all, he comes from a long-lived 
royal family, enb x ig*u at Ivoly speaking, he has a habit pf pushing 
smaller trcas oc'; ci bis way. He needs lota of room. 


And these thvcc nrreV» in. one little part of the forest, have been 
neighbor for yV*:*r ard years. Now, wouldri : t you think that in a. sit¬ 
uation lik - ti l :- ,. tr :o.c would be sensible, ard one or the other would 

dig up roc is ...v/.iy>- ... 

But they dcnH- /hey ;tay on and on. And wrangle and wrangle. And 
talk ard talk, f — fcy.v.ap, aud act like perfect saplings, although 

they are all rcavui «-• trees. 

And now let m hear wlu.t these trees have to say- 


(A bird call is heard in the forest?, it sounds like the crowing 
of a rooster, but, of course no such animal exists out here.) ^ 

Mr. Spruce -- Miss Aspen? 

Miss Aspen — Yes? 


Mr. Spruce — 
Miss Aspen — 
Mr. Spruce — 


Are you awake yet? t 

Of course. I'm a very light sleeper, you know. 

I don't wish to seem rude, but that noisy bird who is living 
in your top branches awakened me again before daybreak. 


Miss Aspen -- I'm sorry. 


Mr. Spruce -- 


Don't you think that you should tell him to move? Unless you 
do, I’m afraid he'll stay 'til Fall, before he leaves for the 
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Miss Aspen — 

Mr. Spruce — 
Miss Aspen — 
Mr. Spruce — 
Miss Aspen -- 

Mr. Spruce — 
Miss Aspen — 

Mr. Spruce — 
Miss Aspen — 

' 

Mr, Spruce <— 
Miss Aspen — 

Mr. Spruce -- 
Miss Aspen — 

Mr. Spruce — 

Mr. Gigantia 

Miss Aspen — 
Mr. Gigantia 


The luck of some birds to go South for the winter! I find the 
winters here very cold — even though I pack my leaves away 
and don't bring them out until it warms up again — in the 
Spring. But my limbs notice the cold! They become very numb. 

Aspie, dear, I wish I could give you my fir coat. 

I'd love it! 

But won't you send that bird away? 

I couldn't pack him off. It wouldn't be right. You know how 
he is. 

You mean he's one of the Clere family? 

Yes. He is called Chanti Clere; because he thinks the sun won't 
rise unless he commands it to. That's what all the crowing is 
about. 

Oh! Impressed with his own importance! How does a bird get 
that way? • 

Haven't you heard? If you could get a wind to blow you just a 
little closer (sound like wind)! There! That•s betterJ When 
Chanti was just hatched the family was nesting with me. They 
were in the third nest from the tree top. Mr. Clere flew off 
early one morning to get the family breakfast. When he re¬ 
turned, what do you think he found? 

(Trees whisper together) 

Nol 

Yes! There was this other bird in the nest! Well, in the com¬ 
motion that followed, Chanti fell out of the nest and landed 
on his head. 

Poor fellow! 

He's been queer ever since; always thinking that he has to 
wake up the sun. 

There’s always a reason for birds like that! 

* * * ' 

>|c**^:4c**** 

! i J , 

- (Yawns loudly) Morning, Miss Aspen. What the devil are you 
two whispering about? 

Good morning to'you, Mr. Gigantia. Did you rest well? 

- I always rest well. But now that you mention it, my side is 
still troubling me, where that woodpecker tried to drill a 
hole through me. Hal Ha! But I fte?-i him! When good old 
Crow in the top nest heard what.was happening to my lower limbs 
he came flying to the rescue and routed all the woodpeckers out 
of their nests.: Can’t be-too oareful whom you take in these 
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Miss Aspen ~ 

days. With choice nesting like mine, you’d think the occu¬ 
pants would, take good care of things. 

Not like it used to be in the old days? 

Mr. Gigantia - 

I should say not. And if we Giant Sequoias hadn’t been hard 
woods - hard from the core out to the bark — and with a stout 
eambian layer, there wouldn’t be one of our clan left today. 
We’re not runts, like your friend Sprucie over there. How 
goes it, Sprucie? 

Mr. Spruce — 

Did you speak to me? 

Mr., Gigantia - 

- I say, how goes it? Are you awake yet? You soft woods need 
a lot of rest, don’t you? 

Mr, Spruce — 

I beg your pardon, sir, but my family tree is just as old as 
yours, and quite as durable. 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- Hal Hal Listen to that treelet talk! 

Mr. Spruce — 

Treelet! If you please, just because you’re a big hulk measur¬ 
ing 44 around the trunk; you think you’re important. You may 
have more branches than Miss Aspen or I. You may be able to 
have more nests in your branches than Miss Aspen or I. But 
that is all you’ve got. 

You only grow big and stay alive because all we little spruces 
and firs, and pines, and foxtail, and lodge poles, protect you 
from the winds and storms. If it wasn’t for us, you'd be as 
extinct as the dinosaur. And we do this for you because we 
like antiques. 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- Please don’t keep harping on my age! 

Mr. Spruce - 

Did it ever occur to you that although Miss Aspen may bend 
before the wind she never topples over and clutters up the 
forest floor, as so many of your ancestors do? 

A bit of dew and the slightest breeze, and her leaves shine 
like the stars above. How I love to watch her! 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- Let's leave Miss Aspen out of this! I intend to marry Miss 
Aspen, and my strong limbs and heavy foliage will protect her 
from the north winds and the wintery blasts. 

Mr. Spruce — 

All you have to offer her is brawn and size and bigness. 

Maybe she would prefer other things. 

Miss Aspen — 

Please — trees — trees — please^ must we go all through 
this again? 

Mr. Spruce — 

Yes, Aspie, we might as well, have this out now. We love 
each other. I enjoy living here beside you. Don’t you feel 
that way about me, too? 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- You! Love! All you can do is talk! You pretend to scorn my 
strength. But I am strong enough for anything! 


RS 



Mr. Gigantia - 

- 1 remember when you were born. A bird that was nesting with 

me at the time had been off playing around a group of you spruces. 
He carried some of the seed back to the nest, and dropped you 
just before he got home. - 

Mr. Spruoe — 

(Laughing) I suppose that you are going to tell me that the 
bird was a stork? 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- Well, I never let him nest here again after I saw you sprouted. 
(The winds are increasing). 

Mr. Spruce — 

But my roots go deep! There is less of me for the winds to lash 
about. Less for the woodpeckers to peck at. (Winds grow to 
hurricane proportions. The Aspen and Spruce are pliable and 
bend to the storm. But the Gigantia stands upright, unyielding). 

Mr. Gigantia - 

Look how you bend and kow-tow to a little wind. Do you see him, 
Aspie? Why don't you stand up to a storm the way I do? Look 
at me! 1*11 defy all the winds that blow and all the - the - 
Ouchl What was that? 

Miss Aspen — 

Oh, Look! Your left anchor root has snapped. You had better 
bend a little and not be so stiffJ 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- Don't worry about me. I’ve plenty more roots where that one 
grows. And they will hold! (Snap!) 

Mr. Spruce — 

Your north side root just broke, old boy! Your two main roots 
have given away. You are going down if you are not careful! 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- I don’t need your advice. I'll not go down! (Sound of more roots 
snapping, winds moaning). Oh! Ah! But if I do, you and Aspie 
are going down with me. I’m big enough and strong enough to take 
you both down with meJ Ouch! 

Mr. Spruce — 

There goes the root on the other side. 

Mr. Gigantia - 

- So! You think I'll go down and leave you two here together? 

Miss Aspie — 

Get Back! Get back! Lean the other way. Please! You are 
dangerously near me. 

Mr. Spruce — 

Look out, Aspie! He is swaying — he is swaying — and - and - 
he is going down! Look out! Look out! 

(The scene goes black. A crash is heard. The big tree falls. 

The wind dies down). 

Mr. Spruce — 

Aspie? 

Miss Aspen — 

Yes, darling. 

Mr. Spruce — 

Are you hurt? 

Miss Aspen — 

No. He almost debranched me when he went down, but something 
saved me. 

Mr, Spruce — 

I leaned over to shield you. I knew he was coming down. 
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Miss Aspen — Haven't you noticed that the big trees of the forest always go down 
first? Their heads are so high in the sky that they forget about 
their roots. 

********* 

Narrator — And as every triangle must sooner or later be resolved one way or 


another, I am pleased to tell you that Miss Aspen and Mr. Spruce 
lived happily ever after. And that is the end of this woodland 
fable. 
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NOTES ON HISTORY' AND PLACE NAMES 


Philip A. Munz 




***** * ************ 

* Dr. Munz, official camp Naturalist, at his first * 

* camp fire talk, made us familiar with the local 

* names. J. T. Howell, Naturalist for the second 

* camp, using the same notes, repeated this en- 

* lightening story. At the insistent request of 

* many members, these notes are put here in perma- 

* nent form. Mary thanks to Phil far compiling 

* them. — Ed. 

-***************** 


I. Owens Valley. 

One of the earliest travelers to enter the region was Jedediah S« 

Smith who, with a party of trappers, entered Owens Valley via Walker Pass in 1829 
and continued north to Mono Lake. In 1834 Joseph Walker came to California from 
the east by way of Owens Valley and W r alker Pass to return in the fall by the same 
route. In 1843 he led the second wagon train to enter California from the east, 
and came by this way which was subsequently used by many pioneers. 

In August, 1845, Richard Owens of Ohio with Kit Carson joined the third 
Fremont expedition. Fremont lauded his character and ability and sent the main 
party by the route above mentioned, led by Walker, although Fremont and Owens did 
not accompany them. It was Fremont who gave the name Owens to the lake, and Walker 
to the pass. 


The Owens Valley was originally inhabited by a rather high class of 
Indians (Mono). These were later demoralized by refugee and renegade Indians who 
fled from the San Joaquin Valley as it became settled by white men. The interest 
of the whites in the Owens Valley developed toward 1860. In 1858 J. H. Johnson and 
party were led by an Indian'across Kearsarge Pass. In 1859 a party from Ft. Tejon 
explored the valley to recover stock, and that winter went from Mono, spending 
some time at Lone Pine. In 1860 lead and silver were discovered at Coso. Other 
mines were developed further north. In 1861 stockmen from Tejon, Tulare and Ne¬ 
vada drove in their herds, .Bishop being among them. In 1862, as the result of 
trouble between these whites and the Indians, the whites left in a .body. In 1863 
soldiers were brought in and many Indians were massacred. By the end of that year 
more permanent settlements were under way, and by 1866 it was declared safe from 
Indians. 


II. Nearby Names. 

Inyo is an Indian name for the mountains to the east and is said to 
mean "dwelling place of a great spirit". Army Pass is so called because of the 
trail constructed over it, in the 1890*s, by Troop K, 4th Cavalry, while stationed 
in Owens Valley. 

III. Names of Peaks. 


1. Men with local significance . 

Mt. Yifhitney (14,495), for J. D. Whitney, state geologist and 
chief of the California State Geologic Survey, 1860-1874; later a professor at 
Harvard. In 1864 a party from the Geologic Survey (Brewer, Hofflnann, Gardiner, 
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and King) worked in the Kings River region and climbed Mt* Brewer from which they 
saw the main crest of the Sierra. They called the highest peak "Y/hitney". 

Mt. Langley (14,042). In 1871 Clarence King climbed this mountain, thinking 
he was on Mt. V/hitney; he became lost in the clouds as he worked up from Lone Pit 
Goodyear corrected the error, and in 1873 King returned and climbed the correct on 
For some time it was called Sheep Mt., also Mt. Corcoran, for the donor of the art 
gallery in Washington. In 1943, at the instigation of the Sierra Club, the Geo¬ 
graphic Board approved the name "Langley". Samuel P. Langley (1834-1906) led an 
expedition to Mt. Whitney in 1881 for researches on solar heat; he was an astro* 
omer and physicist, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1887-1906. 

Mt. LeConbe (13,960). Joseph Le Conte, Professor of Geology at the Universit 
of California, 1869-1901, charter member of the Sierra Club. First trip to Sierrj 
in 1870. Died in Yosemite in 1901. Peak named in 1895, first ascended in 1925 bj 
Clyde. 

Mt. Muir (14,025). John Muir, one of the four founders of the Sierra Club, 
lived from 1828-1914. Name given by Professor McAdie of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Clyde climbed it in 1925 and found a monument but no record. 

Mt. Russell (14,190). I. C. Russell, 1852-1906, assistant geologist on 
Y/heeler Survey in 1878. Did research in Mono and Mt. Lyell regions, 1881-1883. 

2. Men not of local significance. 

Mt. Mallory (13,870). Name proposed by Norman Clyde who made the first a* 
cent in 1925. G. H. Mallory was a member of the British Alpine Club and was lost 
on Mt. Everest in 1924, after ascending to 28,000 feet. 

Mt. Irvine (13.790). Name proposed by Clyde who made first ascent in 1925 
A. Irvine was lost with Mallory. 

Mt. Hitchcock • V < ,188). C. H- Fttchcock, 1836-3919, Professor of Geology 
at Dartmouth. Mount air. . uaed by Rev. TV K. YTales of Tulare who climbed it in 1881, 
Hitchcock, first sclent• u to conduct high mountain observatory in the United 
Stat?„, • 

Mt. You ng (1?. 3v ' •. First clh-.Jyi by the Rev. Wales and named for C. A. 
Young, 1834-1908," Pr of Astrcr oiO h t Dartmouth and Princeton. 

Mt. Guyot (3. .-■•C •- Named in ’>1 by Capt. J.W.A. Wright for A. H. Guyot, 
1807-1884. Swiss Prcxh n of Geology •••.I Princeton. 

Mt. Tyndall (Id, 025). First ■>. cent by King in 1864. J. Tyndall, 1820- 
1893, Professor of Natural Philosophy -London. 

* 

3. Other peaks. 

The Miter (12,784), resembling the headdress "/orn by V: ropsj 'name giver 

in 1936. 

Tunnabora (13,593), name uncertain} first ascent by G. R. Davis, 1905. 

Mt. Hale (13,493); Mt. Chamberlin (13,173); Mt. Pickering (13,481); 

Mt. Newcomb (13,484). This group of peaks were named after these four mountaineer' 
ing scientists at the suggestion of the Sierra Club in 1938. 
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IV# Other Names. 


C rabtree, W. N. , an early stockman of the region. 

Kern, E.M. , topographer and artist of Fremont's third expedition. 


1845-6. Name given to river by Fremont. Kern was almost drowned in crossing’the 
stream. Kern was with Talbot and Walked in 1845, camped three weeks on the river 
reaching it from Owens Valley via Walker Pass. 



Kaweah, Indian tribe. 


bright Lakes and Creek. J.W.A. Wright settled ; in the San Joaquin- • 


.■ - « ' ' O ~ nr *•- T** Will' 

Valley, was in the Sierra with Wales and Wallace in i@81. Name suggested by 
Sierra Club in 1925. .. . 

Wales Lakes. Name by Sierra Club in 1925 for Rev. F, H.. Wales., 1845- 
1925> minister in Tulare Co., newspaper editor; made trip to Mt ., Whitney in 1881. 


Hockett Meadows, etc. J.B. Hockett, 1828-1898, pioneer in Tulare Co., 


camping at what later became Porterville, as early as 1849. Settled at Visalia; 
ran cattle in Kern Caryon and was first white man to visit head of canvon; built 
trail in 1862-4. ' v 

Wallace Lake. W.B. Wallace was with Wales and Wright; settled -in 
Tulare Co. in 1876> beoame a judge. -: 

Forester Pass, discovered in 1929 by some men from the Forest Service, 
and this name was suggested by the supervisor of the Sequoia National Forest. 

Chagocpa, surr>os*dly tie rivee chief; name given to Falls bv 

TlVnT.o, tti.V'in 1881. 

OuLpcst, suggested in 1895 by Corbett, because of bleak an- 
pearar.ee. Pass ,0f^ued later. F 


JBcroal _Plat eai? 
more bleak than Sioeri&rT’Ou 


earned by Dr# Francois E. Matthes because it was even 











































Clipped from the SOUTHERN SI ERRAN 
September, 1949 


The First Base Campers arrived 
Saturday afternoon and evening at 
Carroll Creek Pack Station near 
Lone Pine. Sunday we arose at 4 
A.K. for coffee and doughnuts. 

Each person was given a small can 
of fruit juice and an orange for 
lunch. We hiked six miles to the 
first oamp where we were served 
delicious steaks for dinner. 

Monday a hike of twelve miles 
along Cottonwood Lakes up over 
rocky Army Pass, 12,000 feet, to 
Rock Creek where we discovered a 
beautiful camp set up by Bob Thomp¬ 
son, Peter Friedrichsen, Frank 
Bailey, Cliff Youngquist, and Merle 
Wilson. The elevation was 10,500. 

Oliver Kehrlein had campfires at 
each camp and he led a party of 17 
to Mt. Langley from Army Pass. A 
party of 13 climbed Langley on the 
way out. It is 14,050 feet. From 
Southern California thdfs climbing 
Langley were Mary Gaiter., Ala Gates, 
Larry Gilmore, Inu Witix, and 
Marion Jones. 

Oliver led a party c.- who 
knap.ja.cked for five ia : ,v* limbing 
five 14,000 foot fry Gal- 

ton won her certificate v ihe last 
campfire, having cl.imb'-w cne five. 

A group of 35 "gram: -s" led by 
Cliff Youngquist made Vikdtney on a 
four-day trip from Camp ; one day to 
Crabtree Meadows - 12 miles, one 
day to Whitney where the party en¬ 
joyed sunset and sunrise at 30°, one 
day back to the Meadows, and then 
back to Camp. Norman Johnson, Ott- 
mar Goebel, and six others hiked 20 
miles from Whitney to camp in one 
day. 



The 30 who remained in camp 
enjoyed gcoi food, tuboresting camp¬ 
fires, am every day hiked to various 
beautiful nounise.ia lakes, Upper and 
Lower Soldier Lakes ; Sky Blue Lodes, 
Irridesce.nl; Inks. »• Primrose Lake, Erin 
Lake, and small, unnamed lake gems. 

Dr. Philip Muns of Santa Ana 
Botanical Gardens was the naturalist, 
collecting specimens with John Thom¬ 
as Howell. 

Bob Granger had a burro named 
Ira, who carried his photographio 
equipment. Ira was the most popular 
being in camp. Dorothy and. Bob made 
a picture with Ira — they were called 
"The Last of the Donner Party." 

Some 40 people from Southern Cal- 
-fornia made the trip. Six cups were 
awarded for outstanding service to 
the camp, to Cliff Youngquist, Merle 
'Alison, Bnily House, Ruth Probst 
sa.Lti, Ann Tancm and Marion Jones. 
Rodney Johnson won a cup for the 
rust verse. Ei.iiy won recognition 
or the Best Til . Elmer CV.tes 
owught the bigye.-, trout - l4 r long. 


The weather rw perfect, the food 
'•• r y good, and tho j jhii.owvj-iip grand. 
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have crept in our Base Camp lives, 
and a few ephemeral' eliaracters have 
risen to delight our memories. : At 
campfire, we all await expectantly 
for Margey to give us the low down on 
camp doings. Months later we look 
forward to the post-mortem impressions 
of our irrepressible Camp Dilletante. 
For the old timers, her Diary serves 
as a suedinet and refreshing reminder 
of our daily life in the mountains. 

For the. First; Basemen (now veterans) 
she. provides a new-found pleasure. 

Again we are fortunate in having 
Nancy’s contribution -—the B.C. 

Book Would b;e incomplete without her 
running commentary on our ordeals 
arid adventures of the past summer. Ed. 
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DIARY OF A BASE CAMP DILLETANTE 


By Nancy MacCabe 

Sunday, July 17 ••>... 

3:3-0, A.M. It is still dark as we run through Lone Pine and turn 
toward Carroll Creek. Faint rays of light reveal the huge 
boulders of red and black weather beaten rock (said to be the old¬ 
est in the world) and we pan just see the faint outline of Mt. 
Whitney in the distance. Is it really necessary to start so 
early? At the corral our early morning vapors are dispelled by 
the noise and confusion, and we discover we are about the last 
ones to arrive - the wiser ones having slept near the corral. 
There’s OLIVER, and a truck load of people getting a 3 mile lift 
up the road. The horses are not ready so we sit around chatting, 
eating delicious donuts, and drinking hot coffee. 8 o’clock and 
the horses come stomping to the hitching rail. There is much 
picking and choosing, and the packers are benignly tolerant of 
our foibles but when one girl brings out a rubber cushion it just 
about breaks them up. My horse is Billy Duttons. He tries to 
brush me off against a tree but I think we are going to get along 
Just fine. I hope! 

The trail is hot and dusty,, a good reason for the early 
start.’ As we climb, the breathtaking spectacle of the pinks and 
Whites on the playas of the Owens Valley, shimmering in the heat 
waves against the somber background of the Iriyo Mountains,diverts 
our attention from the blasts of hot air and the skittish horses. 
At the lunch spot 22 riders dismount arid proceed to hold, the first 
tea party at Cottonwood Creek, as the hikers catchup and join 
the festivities. It is another year and place but the pattern is 
Just the same - and who would want to change it? Now the trail 
winds through grassy meadows, with more frequent glimpses of the 
mountains beyond. Tumbled boulders and vivid wild flower gardens 
of the high country are beginning to appear. All thoughts of city 
life and tensions begin to fade and we sag down into the saddle 
and roll with the gait of the horse. 
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Sunday, July 17 cont»d 


about V 3= 3 h r a^cramble^opkthe^ampsites^close'^to” 

ess iss 

Monday, July 18 

§>HSs«rK a « &VS&.VJS. 

there in 8 The°trail 

^ML h S 8lng >, 0n by the 3kln of »y horse's teeth. Nov ve a?e 

ft 1 S Tf h he U f h i? Sn ° W bank near the t0 -° and B.B. vants to vallov In 
it. If he falls on me at least it will be a cool death X 

the very top - and right into the teeth of a terrific vin/JnJ * " 

£i£££L°i ! 

patches dovn ITslle^ to 

sheer rock steps. Waiting for B. B. to 
make up his mind to jump down each time 
gives me butterflies in the stomach, and 
the way he rocks back and forth at each 
landing is no sedative either. Is that 
smoke I see down there - Yes - and there’s 
commissary with Peter, Tay, Bob, and 
klsie Bell to greet us. And there’s hot 
soup, tea, coffee, or chocolate on the 
stove. Now to find a campsite - Base 
Camp has really begun. 


Tuesday. July IQ 

ramS A ‘p* i° U £ first breakf ast at Base 
. Camp. Paul, Roy, and Prank are there to 

la«\e a ? ^ 

share of good old cheese and spam^ Com^iss2ry°iflocated o^a 
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Tuesday, July 19 cont’d 


beautiful meadow with a little round.lake at the end. Right 
opposite is a terraced cliff for the married couples’ camps. A 
little farther down,, on a granite island, the single men are 
located. The single women are camped down near the lake and have 
a private creek running through their quarters. Estelle and I 

a i ittle grove of trees facing the meadow. 
?? today but get settled and rest, lunch with the girls 

before^long? Campsites * Xt is Suite wind y - hope it dies 
Wednesday, July 20 

Peter leads a fishing expedition. It’s every man for himself but 
we are to meet for lunch. After fishing down Rock Creek for 

t? hp a flMS U f S 1 f 11 tired ' discouraged, and hungry. I don’t seem 
? e ev J n jy^sual 1 per day. This is a nice deep 

pool - are those spots before my eyes - No, it’s fish - leaning 

UP * t *v! ani * At last - a fish - a beautiful little Golden Trout - 
' fc h® re s plenty more - but it’s .lunch time, if I don’t go 
back they’ll worry about me - darn it.’ Just my luck! Oh will 

Bid 3 ElsL t BP^ 1 Sh T bUt it M S ? iC6r t0 en ^ oy g6od c °mpany. Herbert, 
Bud, Elsie Bell, Larry, Merle and Tay (our hosts) and Lila are 

Sth?a? lready ^ the Mlly cans are boiling. I think my. 

b 5 £ thi??? rl vond ? rf }i 1 ^hing hole is considered 'an alibi - 

but that s life for you.’ You just can’t win.’ It’s interesting 

to hear news of the day - via. the Rock Creek Bugle - and an 

8 °°° unt °f the trip in hy the commissary group when they set up 

e “?- of T u h y 0 ?Mn> n J 7 y?? ked 5 ar ? t0 make a beautlf ul camp for the 

° f us * Jhink I will go back to my fishing hole, but it’s 
late now and the golden opportunity is gone. 

Thursday. July 21 

Pishing again, this time at First Soldier Lake. Art, Jim, Larry 
hav ® caught quite, a few already. This is a nice 7 

NlopLi™ C °£ long ^ shape, with towering cliffs on three sides., 
g assy banks * but some spots are almost marshy - can f t get 

Va J e ? wdthout wading. The water is green and clear. 

Spend the whole day working like a beaver but no luck.’ Only 

d ? sing numerous leaders, hooks, and flies in' the sharp 
, ar fc he water s edge. Ah, the marines to the rescue - 

r?®*® £ om ! r ° y smuggling with a big one. His line is caught on 
. ^ch at the bottom of the lake. After a long powwow it turns 
7 a B° a th ree man job - Larry holds the line taut, Pomeroy wades 
into the cold water shoulder deep and I hold the net. Well. I’m 

?? m !£ ne had a Profitable day. Have to..rush home and git into 
warm dothes - the minute the sun goes down, about 5 P.M. a deep 
chill settles on everything. . ... ** 

Friday. July 22 * • 

Slt U P 8X1(1 watch a group of silent and heavily ladened 
fiP^ hU r ry i .f cross the frost covered meadow. It’s Oliver and 
HDs starting on'their six day knapsack trip to conquer the 











Friday, July 22 cont’d 


1^,000 ft. peaks. The successful ones will graduate with 

n^b-t- h + >n ° rS £ includin g diplomas. They slept in commissary last 
J dg bt to set an early start - have to carry everything for two 

hieh bag i. f00d ^ etc - The ^st shafts of sunlight 

th ? y start down the Rock Creek trail, a£d the 
stra ggler hurries to catch up. Is that a touch of 

will »5 o? ?H d down “y s Pine on alternating currents? They 

WhiJrJS 1 ? U Crabt J ee Meadow on Sunday and we’ll all climb ? 
Whitney together - I hope.’ 

s^?^fn^V>,? 0 ^ Th S m ? S 1 0n leads the way to the Soldier Lakes. 
Skirting the first lake - which is about 3 miles from Army Pass 

r 0 o t S e t^% ??^ hlCh . hUgS the ® nd Val1 8X1(1 runs clear the 
?f . tbe ? liff m ?f he ^ e Second Soldier Lake nestles in a little 

are^old tree ®. Seem *9 grow out of the granite and 

r ® v 1 Ti_ and wea therbeaten. Photographers are busy trying to 

oh v?!h„ the \, b ? le shades of color in the wood as well as posing 
bilging models against the granite walls.- During , lunch Bob 

onf^nd o?i With tales . of hls adventures on Mt. Whitney and we, 
one and all, resolve to get to the*top or bustj 

R Q 0 ^ Aft 2 r start out cross-country for the fabulous Miter 

Basin. From the balcony above Soldier Lake we Catch a first 
glimpse of this beautiful rocky basin which is guarded by the tvo 
sentinels of the Miter flanked by Pickering, LeConte, and 

the°walls And®fi ^ 18 hUge ; extendi ng for miles and miles, but 
911(1 are 30 P° lia hed and windswept it seems as 

though you could lean over and touch the farthest corner with 
^L h f\ d * Th ® grayness is softened by patches of green and blue 
where lakes and sparse timber seem carelessly flung to add' a 

t0 th ® glistening granite. Hidden high upon 
glacial benches are Sky Blue, Iridescent, Primrose, and Erin 

baka3 ‘ ^ d th ® m ° S3 y banks of a clear cold stream cut across the 
=?oi re 3llver basin like a bright green sash. Crossing the great 
? f +.§ ranite ^ is 811 exhl l e rating adventure and we can almost 
run all^the way down, except for one place where we have to 

qul ^* a distance, single file, -down a long crack in a 

qvTr C n?,^°t S y? n * 4 . Bu ^, in no time we are at th e Junction where 
iky Blue trail meets the ,creek and we complete the circle, coming 
into camp by the trail in back of commissary. 

Saturday, July 23 

No trips today. Those who are going on the Mt. Whitney trip rush 
around collecting knapsacks, pack boards, and anything else they 
can beg, borrow, or steal to make the trip easier, The mules 
+ n ca f ry s l ee Plng bags to the top but we have to backpack them 
to Crabtree Meadow on the, way back. Art produces a fine GI 
helmet, so I know my head will be warm anyway. 

Over lunch there is much speculation about the spectre. 
Oliver has promised us not only colossal, stupendous, and 
magnificent views *- but the Spectre of Brocken.’; is this a Joke? 
We 11 see. There’s them that believe - and them that don’t.’ 
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Saturday, July 23 cont'd 

From across the meadow come loud moans, groans, crashing timber, 
and wild shrieks. It is the new Harold Kaye play going Into 
production. Please page Mr. Boris Karloff.’ There is a slight 
tension in the air that has nothing to do with the weird sounds 
floating through it. The pack train hasn’t come in and if it 
doesn’t arrive before dark we can’t go on the trip tomorrow - no 
mules to carry the food, dunnage, and firewood. Dinner is not 
very cheerful, and even the hike over to the new Greek Theatre 
which Harold has materialized on a granite island in the meadow, 
fails to lift our spirits. The play is good and has a fine 
moral - the actors are superb - but the pack train hasn’t come in 
and it is dark as pitch.’ Deep gloom has Just about settled in 
for the night when a whooping and hollering at the head of the 
trail announces the arrival of the mules. That’s a mighty rough 
trail but the brave packers and mules negotiate it in fine shape. 
Bob announces that the trip is on again - breakfast at 6 - so 
we dash off for a last check up on equipment, and a good fast 
sleep. 

Sunday, July 24 

5:00 A.M. Up betimes today all right.’ We have work to do and 
loads to lift.’ The meadow is white with frost, it's murky over¬ 
head, and my fingers are all thumbs. Build a little fire and 
make some tea. My sleeping bag is damp and everything is cold 
and clammy. Egad.' What a life.' Well, do you want to go home? 
No, No, - a thousand times No.' By the time the first pancake is 
served the sun is hitting the stoves, and things look brighter. 
Our friends who are staying in camp come to offer advice, 
sympathy, or raspberries, depending on their natures, sweet or 
otherwise. At 7 o’clock sharp, with Cliff Youngquist in the lead, 
we cross the meadow, pass the little lake and head down the Rock 
Creek trail. Fortunately the first part is down hill, cool, and 
shady. In no time we are at the Junction in the lower meadow and 
we all feel good when Cliff announces we have covered 3 miles in 
1 hour. At this rate we should be. at Crabtree Meadow by lunch 
time. ' v . ' ‘ \ . 

I forgot that the rest of the trip would be uphill. It’s a 
long hot pull up to Guyot Creek, where Roy Anderson takes over 
the speed burners and they go oh ahead. We reach Guyot Pass at 
12 o’clock and some are eager to climb the peak. Because of the 
heat, lateness of the hour*, etc. they are voted down. Crossing 
the hot, dry, unshaded stretches of Guyot Flat turns into an 
endurance test - Just put one foot in front of the other and keep 
plugging. Then the quick drop and last series of switchbacks and 
we are at the first gate in the Meadow, and there’s water - nice 
cool, wet water. But we still have a couple of miles to go to a 
bench higher up on Whitney Creek;.- and they are the hardest 2 
miles of.the day. 2:30 and we can hear the stomping of mules and 
the clatter from the commissary. This camp is in a delightful 
spot in full view of Mt. Whitney as well as a long clear view 
down the valley in the.other direction. A broad creek rushes 
along between steep banks, and there are enough trees for shade 
but not too many to shut out the view. Fish are plentiful and 












Sunday, July 24 cont’d 


the men are catching limits in an hour’s time. Why didn’t I 
bring my fishing tackle? 

Dinner turns into a free-for-all, with everybody helping - 
the stew brewed In the billy cans on open fires is delicious - 
fresh melon and plenty of hot coffee. Everything tastes so good 
we have to keep reminding each other "save some for the PHD'S . 
It is almost dark when these hardy fellows come dashing into cat 
only slightly fatigued by their cross-country trek and rugged 
climbing schedule - they knocked off Russell, Barnard, Williamsc: 
and a few others - all in a day’s work. However, they will actai 
they are hlangry, and fall on the stew like a pack of starved 
wolves. After a rest they want to folkdance but settle for some 
nice hill-billy songs from Dot. Arrange my bed so I can see 
Whitney the first thing in the morning and for a long time watci 
the pale moonbeams "which creep softly through the silent trees' 

Monday, July 25 

6:30 - "the first thing I see when I awaken is Mt.. Whitney, It 
has a long flat top and broad side, Widening at the base. It is 
entirely , different from the view from Lone Pine. Cream of Wheat 
and fried spam taste wonderful. Oliver announces we can start 
any time and go at our own pace - the best news Stephanie and I 
have heard for a long time. Follow Whitney Creek and amble over 
polished granite, through wild flower gardens, and beside tranqii 
little lakes glistening, in the morning sunshine. The wonderful 
stillness is broken only occasionally by the flutter of a bird's 
wings or its morning song. The PHDb flash by on their way to a 
rendezvous with a private lake. There comes a time in the life 
of the hardiest mountaineer when a bath is imperative. The tral! 
zigzags up the broad side of the mountain. Now we are out of 
timber and the sun is directly overhead. There is no comfort 
in staring at the opposite wall where the avalanche chutes of 
Hitchcock tower above the green and blue Hitchcock lakes. Wonder 
how Clarence King could mistake Langley for Whitney - it’s way 
off the beam. Guess this is what Oliver means by a fault-block’ 
it goes up gradually enough but the.other side must have a 
terrific drop-off. ' • 

: • • * ... I 

1:00 o’clock and we stop for lunch at Whitney Pass - this i 
a little out of my way but' I. am collecting passes - this makes 3 
this trip - Army, Guyot, and Whitney. The trail becomes more 
interesting as we near the top - especially at the- windows where 
it narrows down and drops off thousands of feet on both sides. 
Pass Mt. Muir, Day and Keeler Needles - glad I’m not a rock 
climber - would hate to be negotiating those chimneys. Here's 
Tommy with the pack train. He. must get. off the mountain before 

dark. .... 

... ‘ - • * •. * • 

At last: the top - ’Work our way among the great slabs of 
granite over to the hut to sign the register. This is a happy 
day for a lot of people like myself who never thought they’d 
ever see' the top of Mt. Whitney. This being the 200 th anniver¬ 
sary of Goethe’s birth reminds me that when he was in Rome in 
1786 he wrote "he ought to have a! hundred hands to write, for 
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Monday. July 25 cont'd 


thP single pen do here-,--". It is impossible to describe 

take it all in to do but stare endlessly and try to 

nff . 1 „i_ . The countless rows of mountain ranges stretching 

°f5v.t n £fi the ( ^ 1 ® t f n ° e ~ glacial lakes lying in glaciated cirques- 
stand ouj Ute ^£3En£ e “" ln th6 aftern00n 3U ° ' the walls 

After supper of more wonderful stew, French bread cookies 

Senff 0? n Ll°LSo 0?r ee <«**"»** is’the chle? r cook SSthE' 

plenty of helpers) Oliver points out the surrounding neaks 

Tr^i l nJ d, r RUSS ?3' 1# Tyndall > Williamson, Muir, Hitchcock, Mallory 
]? yl 5®’ hone Pine Peak, and even the distant Palisades B?ewe? 

... Humphreys. As the sun sinks, lover we watch the reflection* of 
^?®y 011 hone Pine Peak and there - just at the LSS“f 
sunlight, the Spectre does indeed appear to the eager ones This 

®P®°f M S eT ? ke ? by muoh mvln B °f arms and Jump?S up ^<5 dora 
and is the private property of each Individual. CoSpIetHarSiL 

comes slowly. The sun goes 
down in a blaze of color, fad¬ 
ing into enchanting yellows, 
greens, purples, and finally 
the softest, velvety midnight 
blue. It is delightful to lie 
and look up at the heavens and 
pick out the brilliant con¬ 
stellations and planets. It is 
almost warm but a sharp air 
current seems to flow over the 
top of the mountain - maybe 
this is altitude but this 
particular kind of wind hurts 
my face. Well, it*s time to 
go to sleep anyway - tomorrow 
will be a hard day too and 
even on the highest spot in 
the U.S. one must get a little 
Tuesday. July 26 sleep. 

T+-'? et Up " up " ~ it 's Oliver calling us to see the 
P 3 30 cpld vp have to around but finally the sun 
fSnm up * A3 J he Jagged walls and deep canyons emerge 

n6W beauty ls revealed, and it seems entirely 
?iff tn \I r ° m ^ 6 YFJ 1 looked la st night.,' Much as we would 7 

can b sit hei ’ e a11 . d ay..,‘ Some .are going to climb 
Muir ahd- other peaks on the way down. 

Qfl „, Craig rolls my bag into a tight roll and adjusts my knap¬ 
sack. It is a nice neat job and I can carry it easily. One 

th r*° 4 gh the vindovs > wave-goodbye to the brave ones 
? p Muir, and hurry to get-- off the switchbacks before the 
sun hits the mountain again. With one short stop at the Hitchcock 
Lakes we.are back in camp at Crabtree Meadow by noon. Dot 
Leavitt greets us with hot soup and tea. Now is the time for 
onat plunge in the creek - swim and sun ourselves while a deer 





























Tuesday, July 26 cont'd 

grazes comfortably on the opposite bank. Now we wish we had got: 
up Muir - but it's too late. 

Another fine dinner cooked in the billy cans. At campfire 
medals are pinned on everyone - a Polemonium - Dot gives out 
with some of her "special" numbers, and the various tales of 
mountain climbing and adventure keep us tied to the fire altho 
we know tomorrow will come all too quickly. Oliver lures the 
hardy ones with a tale of a little Yosemite - but the trail 
sounds too rugged for me - a lot of cross-country work- so I 
will settle for Mt. Guyot - that’s a pretty good climb, A last 
look at Whitney towering above us in the darkness and so to bed! 

Wednesday, July 27 - 

7:00 A.M. Another delicious breakfast, with almost too many 
cooks, .a last look at Whitney, and we start out across Crabtree 
Meadow again, up the gray switchbacks, already blazing in the 
morning sun, to bleak Guyot Flat - at the end of that long sandj 
stretch Edith and Sylvia produce an orange - what ambrosia to 
our parched throats - gives us strength to reach the pass. Afte: 
a short rest we. start up at 10 o’clock - Pomeroy leading - and 
work our way in and out of the dwindling timber and between huge 
boulders. It is very steep and we have to pause frequently, but 
even so reach the top at 12 o’clock. The view is worth the 
extra work - we can see Whitney and the Great Western Divide - a 
forest fire fills Kern Canyon with smoke - hope they catch it in 
time. There are three summits so we work our way over the red 
slabs to all three. The country here is greener, with more 
trees than in the Whitney area. 

Can't stop long - have a long way to go still - 8 uphill 
miles - we want to take a short cut down the mountain but which 
canyon to aim for? Ah, there's the pack train, just rounding a 
bend - aim. for that spot and keep it in mind. Slipping, sliding,i 
and running, at top speed we reach the bottom in 55 minutes. This 
is much better than going up. Now the rest of the trip is just 
a matter of slugging along. Irma and I console ourselves with 
fairy tales - what would you like to eat? TURKEY - dressing? - 
Yes, and cranberry sauce. Gravy? Yes, and lots of mashed 
potatoes. At last the Rock Creek trail and it’s like climbing 
the stairway to the stars, the steps are that high.' Arrive in 
camp at 5:30 - just time to jump in the creek, change, and get 
in the dinner line by 6:00. 'What’s this.’ TURKEY, CRANBERRY 
SAUCE, MASHED POTATOES, GIBLET GRAVY.’ Have we day dreamed our¬ 
selves into a daze? No, the girl serving turkey assures us - 
it's all real. Campfire, the PHDfe graduate. Diplomas are 
issued and everybody wishes they had started sooner and made 
those five 14,000 ft. peaks too.’ 

Thursday, July 28 ’ .. 

Have to clean up camp, pack excess,, and figure out a character 
for the party this afternoon. Guess I'll be Medusa - I am in a 
weird mood I Luncheon with Stephanie and Edith and other Mt. 
Whitney fans is brightened by a bottle of pickled tongue and 
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Thursday, July 28 cont'd 


some bread and butter pickles which Tom has been carrying around 
in his knapsack for days. He's off to Whitney Meadow on a botony 
trip and the rest of us wish we could go too. 2 : 30 , time for the 
party - the bandanas are strung along the foot of the meadow and 
make a colorful background for the "characters" strolling around. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Caesar, King Lear, and even Satan himself, 
with a little helper trailing his footsteps. The flower displays 
are interesting, the gadget show amazing with some nice Rube 
Goldberg touches, and the water colors are very good. Must tear 
myself away and take one last -crack at the fish in that special 
hole. No luck but it's fun to follow the creek - am getting too 
far away - must dash back or I won't make that 9 minute serving 
time that the commissary has finally accomplished - and I'm 
hungry. 

Friday, July 29 

6 a. Mpur last breakfast at Rock Creek. No loitering today. Edna 
guards the scales - dunnage in before breakfast - lunches for two 
days. Not enough horses - never let it be said that chivalry is 
dead - Oliver and Larry give up their steeds to the ladies and 
start up the long hot trail to the Pass. A last goodbye to 
commissary group.and a last-look back at our beautiful meadow 
and Rock Creek. This time we can really see the pass and enjoy 
a rest on its long narrow top. The trail down looks treacherous 
and slippery and we are glad to walk down and let the horses go 
on alone. Stop for lunch at the second Cottonwood Lake and 
look back at the pass and Langley with neither fear nor trepida¬ 
tion. The rest of the trip to.Cottonwood Creek is an easy jaunt- 
with a stop at Golden Trout Camp for tea - and as might be ex¬ 
pected, the PHDfe are there before us. Dinner is another banquet 
and to make things more homelike the stovepipe won’t fit but the 
brave cooks come through with flying colors in spite of the 
difficulties. The singing is’particularly good at campfire and 
of course the PHDfe are the last ones up and they are in fine 
voice. 

Saturday, July 30 

8:00 A.M. and the horses are ready. This is a very fine way to 
travel but it's almost too easy. Don’t have the fun of groaning, 
moaning, and complaining to the other hikers - there's nothing 
to complain about. Nice to lag behind the others and let the 
horse pick his way through the pine woods, across rushing streams 
and along the rocky wall to the top of the ridge where it drops 
down into the boiling cauldron of Owens Valley. The switch- 
backs seem interminable and the horses are tormented by swarms of 
gnats. 12 o'clock and there's the corral - welcome sightj A 
nice hot bath in Mrs. Morgan’s private tub and all our dis¬ 
comforts are forgotten. Here's the dunnage - we are on our way 
at 1 o'clock. Passing through Bishop the storm clouds gather - 
the mountains are shrouded in heavy fog. We decide it will be a 
fitting climax to our trip to stay at Tioga Lodge on Mono Lake. 
The sun flashes again and lights up the whole lake - another 
Base Camp is finished in a blaze of glory. 

























DIMER WITH A PERSIAN SHEIKH 


through the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Van Ness, HI 

missionaries in Iraq, it was arranged for one hundred ) 

(J.I.'s. Red Cross workers, and nurses to have dinner with a Be- 


douin. sheikh in the Iraqian desert. This Bedouin sheikh had killed a member of his 
tribe for marrying outside the tribe. Recognizing that tribal law in the Middle 
East was older than their own laws, the British merely forbade him ever to enter 
the state of Iran where the killing took place. As a result, he was unable to ac¬ 
cept our return invitation to dinner. 

The fete took place about forty miles from Baghdad and about eighty miles 
north of Basra. We ate in an open tent, but first we removed our shoes and washed 
our hands carefully in Water from an ancient silver ewer held by a most primitive 
slave whp also proffered a fresh bar of Palmolive. 

The meal consisted of a roasted whole mutton in the middle of heaps of 
fluffy rice, served on a most exquisite copper tray, garnished with dishes of car¬ 
rots and some kind of greens stewed in mutton fat. With the meal, chepatis was 
passed by a slave whose feet had never seen water; they looked like camel's feet, 
Chepatis is a native bread of coarse grain which looked like a dirty pancake that 
Merle might have dropped on the ground at campfire. We ate only with our right 
hands, flipping our rice into our mouths, like so many marbles into a hole. After 
the meal was finished, we visited the harem where the sheikh kept his most precious 
possessions, including three falcons from Greenland. 

The sheikh, seventy-five years old, had sixteen wives. The ladies of the 
harem, shepherded by an Aunt Jemima-like black mammy with eyes as blue as mine. 


were much shocked by our lipstick, though their own chins were tattooed in blue. 
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TRAIL MARKERS 
Philip A. Munz 


********************************* ******** 
♦Most Sierrans'accept "ducks", "cairns",* 
♦and "blazes",. as a matter of course# * 
♦Some have questioned their origin. Phil* 
♦Munz did a bit of research on the mat- * 
♦ter and gave us the results in this * 
♦campfire talk. Further authoritative * 
♦data would be welcomed. Ed. ♦ 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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We are accustomed in the United States to seeing ducks or piles of stones 
as markers for trails especially in barren stony places where the trail may other¬ 
wise be quite obscure. In a more wooded region blazing is commonly used. I have 
been curious as to who started such practises, whether the aborigines, or whether 
the white man brought them with him from Europe. It is remarkable how little one 
can find in the literature. 


The Indians had very extensive routes and trails over the country, much 
more so than is commonly realized. Their earliest routes apparently often fol¬ 
lowed older animal trails to salt, to water, through gaps. Indians travelled very 
widely, both for friendly and religious purposes and for hostile ends. There are 
records of the Iroquois having been as far west as the Black Hills and as far 
south as Carolina and Florida. Trade was carried on and a new dance or new ritual 
seems to have been welcome among distant tribes. The routes may have been along 
water courses and portages or shallow streams, sometimes as trails away from the 
water. These latter were preferably not on rough, stony ground, or through briers, 
dense brush, and thickets, because of the damage to moccasins and clothes. High 
ground that dried quickly and with few streams to cross was desirable. In a region 
like Hew England travel was largely by water; on transcontinental routes it was by 
water and land. The Jesuit Relations of 1658 showed-routes from the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay, a single trail being 250 leagues long. Other 
early maps showed that the whole continent was virtually a network. 

In the East the trails were narrow for travel in single file, perhaps 18 
inches wide. In the mountains they went to the gaps and passes and are still fol¬ 
lowed by the railroads and highways. In the Middle Wesij buffalo and later horses 
made wider trails, some of which became the Oregon Trail, the Santa Fe Trail, etc. 
The long tramping with resultant deep furroxvs have made permanent marks that can 
still be traced in plaoes. In the. Southwest the Pueblo Indians had long trails 
for carrying salt for trade with the coast for shells and the like, and with the 
plains for blankets. Sometimes in the gaps stone heaps were placed. In the ex¬ 
treme Southwest each Indian cast a stone on a heap when approaching a steep place, 
and the stones were markers of resting places. 


Trees were blazed so that the white slashes would show, especially when 
snow was deep. But the Indians seem to have used the bending of young saplings 
and fastening them down in the direction they xvished to indicate. Then as the 
trees grerw in this position they made rather long-lived markers. Such can still 
be found in the woods in Wisconsin and various other parts of the country. 

On the whole, hoxvever, the Indians evidently knew their trails and 
roads and did not need to mark them. They followed animal trails that naturally 
led to places of interest or easy travel; these became marked by wear, and seem 
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® to have had much further indication by ducks or other features. Natural. r &. 

er than artificial, landmarks were the guides. Most of the artificial guides 
used apparently have had votive or other significance, such as is sometimes 
brought out in novels. For example, the wonderful story by Blasco Ibanez, El 
Prestamp de la Di funta Cor rea. This story, dealing with rather a primitive— 
people in the Andes of Argentina, shows the votive aspect. Hedin, in his Wild 
An y aal T£ails, speaking of cairns in the high passes in Thibet, says they 
raised in gratitude for a safe march over these murderous places. Our present 
custom of marking trails in high mountains with ducks or cairns seems not to have 
been adapted from Indian custom, so far as I have been able to learn. 
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(Sung to Tune of I»m Forever Blowing Bubbles) 
By Dot Pepper 


I'm forever washing breeches. 

Dirty breeches in the stream. 

They soak all day, while I'm away, 

Alas for my hopes, they don't come cleani 
Then I use the Wilson.Washer. 

Suction does the trick. 

I'm forever washing breeches. 

Dirty breeches in the creek. 
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The following excerpts from the notebook of 
Ethel Nelson, well-travelled engineer, give 
us a fresh view of Base Camp activities, and 
a quick look at how a First Basewoman turns 
into a seasoned camper, Ed, 


A PRACTICAL GIRL TAKES OUR MEASURE 

.. ,• , *>y • • 

Ethel Nelson 

* „ In spring of »49 I was recovering from flu when I received a letter 
from Margaret Conant . , She invited me to go with her to the High Sierra on 
a Base Camp trip, .Much frantic correspondence ensued and I borrowed a 
sleeping bag from one of my pals at work in case Margaret forgot to bring 
the one she could loan me - I spent hours in the local war surplus store - 

8 ,,! 1S n laSt two TTeeks P rior to Jul y 15 climbing the 14th Street trail 
up Mt. Rubidoux before breakfast every morning. This training period was a 
source of great concern to my engineering colleagues and they put in hours 
trying to devise a mask'which would simulate higher altitudes as I toiled 
the 500' vertical mile-lpng trail in the early morning sun. It also served 
to break in my "men's work shoes, cord soles" and limber ut> my drafting - 
boarditic leg muscles. . & 

The last week before our departure was a flurry of . . separating dunnage 
from excess dunnage and excess dunnage from dunnage and rolling out my tarp 
and air mattress and blowing up the mattress and deflating it - all heavy 
correspondence with two Los Angeles members of the club who leaped at my sug¬ 
gestion. . that I could take two passengers. Then I had a phone call from a 
Riverside member desiring transportation, so gasping only a little I agreed 
to take three and all dunnage in my five (?) passenger convertible Chev, 

The morning of the 16th arrived just before I blew the house down with huffing 
and puffing to get ready. . .TJithout great incident arrived at Lone Pine 
about 4 p.m, and meandered around . , looking for Margaret's black Dodge and 
dicovered her at 4 j 20. I7ith much chatter and greeting and mailing of post- 
cards and decidings out of the way, we ate a reasonably good dinner and then 
through the Alabama hills to Mt, Uhitney Pack Station on Carroll Creek. 

Here ■ much confusion reigned. Oliver Kehrlein, the fellow who arranges 
these trips and shepherds the whole bunch during the entire sojourn stood near 
the water faucet in the corral and explained and reexplained and repeated and 
told and decided and reassured and. affirmed and testified and averred and 
confirmed and declared and alleged and pronounced and confided and decreed and 
asserted and saw to it that re all got Sierra Club cups that clip on our belts 
and told us all to get to bed quickly as we must be away after coffee at 3:30 

in the morning. . . Tie snuck the Chewie and the Dodge over near a stable 

yard for the night and rent to weigh in our dunnage. Neighing in-was a scene 

ol total confusion but all very amusing as we shifted from one bag to the 

other and put all the wrong things in the right bag and vice versa. Finally 
chucked our excess onto the platform by the harness sheds and taking our 3C# 

load, stumbled off into another stable yard and bedded down like Persians for 
sure. 

. . Just as the sun came over the Panamint Range, we started up the steep 
switchback trail, leaving our cars in the probably merciless sun. Such an 
assortment of headgear and accoutrement, impedimenta and trappings, sun burn 
lotions and zinc oxide coatings, jeans, slacks, camouflage pants (surplus in 
space as well as in source.) shoes, boots, tennis, billy can* canteens. 
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knapsacks, bandanas, pistol belts, sun helmets, missionary hats, lion tamer 
hats, coolie hats, pseudo-Arab headdress, gloves, neckerchiefs et al. - all 
fastened.in various way to some one or another - you never saw. We toiled the 
desert-like waste in slow but steady procession, and around the corner of 
each far up and away ridge ahead of us we found another far up and away ridge 
ahead of us. The first three miles seemed ten, and just as dusty and hot as 
we*d been told they’d be. When I got to actually spitting cotton I ate an 
orange, then eventually had to use my cupsize can of grapefruit juice. At 
long, long last we turned a corner and heard water and descended 440* into 
a.canyon on switchbacks again to a tumbling, dashing stream at least a foot 
wide and in some places eighteen inches, where we drank and drank to restore 
our lost juices. On up this canyon, but with high trees now, and always the 
lovely sound of water - and soon into mountain meadows, and finally one that 
was fenced - beyond which was our first caravanserai. . . Margaret, having 
arrived first, brought us tea and we ate raisins and triscuit and cheese - 
really an ample lunch. 

Then I located a cranny away from commissary and near the stream for 
my sleeping bag, and tried it out for an hour's sleep. Hashed feet below cagip 
and wandered around. The dunnage arrival is interesting because you see wHy 
stuff has to be wrapped so carefully - the way it's tossed about. Our first 
offical meal being Sunday supper, it was a whiz, with green salad, marvelous 
steaks, and baked potatoes which we ate like dinner rolls, washed all down with 
coffee and had, of all things, ice cream by the chunk . . Sunday night was 
first campfire and admonitions res the next day’s climb, then called 11 miles 
(it was 12 or 14) - the statement we were at 10,500' - were told to tank up 
at breakfast but not to drink or eat until after the crest „ . Then admoni¬ 
tions re: the club's aim of conservation and not conducting ourselves so 
people following.us could say ''Oh, I see that ’herd of locusts' the Sierra 
Club has been'through" etc. 

I made the bad mistake of not inflating my air mattress that night, and 
tossed about my little willow-walled bedroom hearing lions and trade rats and 
other varmints wondering what this mob was doing in their woods; but was sur¬ 
prised by the "Everybody get up, GET UP, GET UP" at 4:30. Hurriedly stashed 
our dunnage for the packers to pick up - went to a very good breakfast of 
fried eggs and sweet rolls and melons - coffee and cocoa. . Margaret, Betty 
arid I started together at 10 to 6 right behind the Ph. D.'s. The trail was 
definitely easier than the first day, amid a forest of foxtail pines, and 
two miles from the start we came to Golden Trout Lodge where we could buy 
and mail postcards and outside of which was a saddled horse labeled "Taxi". 

. . People kept more together to the extent almost everyone (125) was 
visible as we began to ascend the granite cirque the summit of which is Army 
Pass . , The lake in the cirque I think must be very deep as every time we 
stopped on the switchbacks of the pass we could not see bottom - only a deeper 
blue green . . I noticed no effects of altitude - some who blow noses violent¬ 
ly a/c trail dust get nose bleeds. Margaret and I reached top of Army Pass 
at ten to twelve having been pretty steadily on the move since six. Here we 
had a big gale of a wind so we didn’t linger long to see the contrasting views 
of the crest of the range - east the Owens Valley Mojave side, and Sequoia to 
the west. All the mountains seem like old friends or well known to me - I 
know them and love them - their names and comparative heights are unimportant, 
as I love their being - not limited to our tinderstanding, our feeble, inade¬ 
quate nomenclature - but always majestic, above the littleness of man. 

. , The final descent into base camp is through a rock gorge with many trees 
and a real rushing stream alongside. At the foot of the incline a huge meadow 
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w-uth a Isjce , , opens up. Spread out along the rocky ledges above the meadow 
are many grassy nooks and crannies with enough trees and rocks and grass to 
provide all comforts. Our nook is about 60* wide and 175' long, we on the 
south edge and the burlap on the northwest edge . » much traffic through the 
north edge of our apartment but we are not too much disturbed. We have a 
fireplace for our going to sleep fire and to heat our tea water on camp days. 

I moved it closer to our bags last night — fire too far from bed! . . we 
undress in front of the fire and then scoot for cover . . Then the slow and 
deliberate wriggling to get inside the sleeping bag . » trying to leave ever— 
ything in its relative position - and finally zip up inside and outside covers 
of sleeping bag. Then the tarp itself so placed as to be easily reached 
when the little night breezes get my nose cold. 

And then the view of the stars! As in the desert, they are very clear, 
but actually, though strangely, seem warmer than the desert night sky. On 
our north are pine strewn granite ledges where our neighbors live and all the 
little going-to-bed fires cast a companionable glow in their niches . . We 
stayed around camp the first full day and got squared off in our billets 
and in the afternoon boldly decided to go swimming in the lake low on the 
meadow. Loaded up and went down, but the winds and the water were so cold 
did not go in above our ankles. . . Next morn after flapjacks 13 of us started 
up to Erin lake - rock climbing. This lake is in a ciroue beyond the El Capi- 
tan like palisade on our north. A wonderful basin after climbing rock 
ledges along the stream draining the lake. Then contouring around with 
scouting ox possible ways ahead, we went to Primrose lake which was yet more 
majestic -and here we sent the three men away and almost all went swimming 
or for a dip, though I could not go in above my waist, it was so gaspy cold.. . 

• Then we contoured across the basin of Rock Creek and met Bob Thompson's 
party (about 50) coming down from Sky Blue Lake . . As we contoured high on 
rock ledges saw Tom Patterson's party returning from Langley, having placed 
a maximum-minimum thermometer there, and they yelled at us for having no 
ropes. After we got down to their viewpoint and looked up at where we'd 
been we could see why they thought we'd needed them. Clift (Youngquist, 
leader) said we|d done harder rock work than we'll have to do on Thitney. 

In all we saw six lakes - Erin, Primrose, upper and lower Soldier and two 
unnamed pools, did about seven miles of third class rock climbing ... 

A brief campfire last night as our excess dunnage finally came in and 
I had three le oters and got my flashlight and a hairbrush and could change 
my shoes. 0 happy day! Margaret and Betty had to be introduced to pine 
knots . . and I had them looking for them and making us a woodpile. This 
morning, breakfast being at B, I rewarded the hunters by giving them coffee 
before they got out of their sleeping bags, but warning them it Trouldn't al¬ 
ways happen. 

I tried sketching this majestic view but I cannot, it is too vast and 
overwhelming. All the cirques and meadows and amphitheaters ringed with 
crags and domes above the timber line. Yesterday's sky was heavy with smoke 
from the Kern River Canyon fire. . The pines are not very tall but very 
robust - we saw one on upper Soldier Lake (a stump) more than 5' in diameter - 
and when dead show a twisted or circular-spiral pattern of growth, the wood 
being exquisite golden-amber-redwood tones. 

. . . The next day must have been a camp day as I remember little about it. 

Some time during these days we had a meeting in our bedroom and decided 
that the retrogression to the primitive is almost too easy - at first I felt 
a little like I was occupying my final six by three when finally settled in 
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my sleeping bag/but then r became content with its shelter and safety - a 
sort of basic fundamental content of primitive satisfaction. The accoutre- 
ments have changed only in their source - actually, two or three months of 
this and I would be quite capable of stalking game and making my own robes 
de nuit, and the: extraordinary sense of accomplishment one has to be safe 
and warm at night would then be all of my own making. This is what makes 
a return to the hills (or to the primitive forests) such a complete vacation 
Wellbeing is more of one't own doing and the arrival of mail and the memory* 
of the morning paper are merely an assurance . . 

Morgan and Liz Cuthbertson and Dot Pepper and Margaret and I explored 
starting at 9 a.m«, a new route to IThitney base camp at Crabtree meadows. We 
went directiy north, up Rock Creek - Mitre basin, until by the topos we were 
3 i 124. This is the highest rim of the highest cirque and from it we 
looked down a tributary of the Kern Basin and behinds us down the Mitre 
basin. Found.three lakes not on the map so named one Sierra Club Lake (later 
Gentian). This was very good grade rock climbing and sometimes we went on 
our hands and knees. Made tea and took a very brief sxvim in-a bath tub by 
Sierra Club Lake. Then continued our climb. Summit reached at 2:30. There 
we made chocolate snow sherbet from a drift along the rim which must be too 
high to get dusty . . we squared away and started down at 3:20 and keeping 
constantly on the move strode into camp at 6:30 whilst all were at dinner - 
we singing a hiking song were roundly cheered as we swung into camp. We 
decided to call the route Exploration pass and put up no ducks as we thought 
there might be better routes through the rocks and over the cliffs than we 
took. Vie did decide it a much shorter route to Crabtree Meadows, and to 
ask a small party to go that ray the day re all go to climb Whitney. 

. ... Saturday morn I put on my shorts and due to the raw condition of the 
inside of my knees was advised to wash my new jeans in the creek, which I 
did - Dot squatting nearby making up songs and twanging her guitar. . . Back 
to my bedsite where we parceled out stuff we’d take to Whitney in knapsack 
and what would go up by mule - pack train to take sleeping bags up there, 
but we ourselves to carry it down the next morning. Then to lvnch with Ruth 
Lynch and Kathryn do vm below the meadow - I raced home however because I 
felt myself getting badly burned and also needed a bath. Stripped and sat 
in bath creek and saw my legs ’•’ere in bad shape - and by suppertime could 
hardly bend my knees as the inside was scorched to a nice watermelon color. 
l ‘fnt to. bed all greased up right after supper - skipping campfire. . I de¬ 
cided not to go to Uhitney for fear of holding the crowd back. (’Tent to 
sleep then, feeling very virtuous but very sorry for myself.) 

Having so much sleep I woke up at 5:30 and at six saw M. streaking 
for the burlap so got up and saw my own special bunch of pals off for Ex¬ 
ploration Pass. Eight went that way and 24 via Guyot pass (18 miles). At 
Crabtree they will rendezvous with the 18 or so who have been out for three 
or four days climbing 14,000' to qualify for certificates on 5 peaks. 

Today I have literally sat around doing nothing, though much improved 
in knee bendability. Betty and Mrs. Munz and I 'ent half way down the meadow 
to lunch. On the way back chatted with "Murphy" Evans and Bob Thompson 
boksheeshed me 4- packs of cigarettes, so I took him the rest of my share of 
the brandy. 

Bein g left at home and of course very sorry for ourselves, joined the 
group for the granny trek to Siberian Pass. Bob Thompson, the saint of the 
forest, led us part way - through heavy forest - then Dr. Munz took over 




and_we rent over dry meadows, or half dry - the locale being like the 
au Big Bear road to Victorville where mountains end and desert begins' The 
sand, however., was covered with little flowers. It had been in deS sAow 
four weeks ago Siberian pass marks another entrance to Sequoia National 

p eak summit and SSnd* nSow^tre^ £ whichtfall iSied^The^ 

sxnz-Jfe ? iLr a 

" ?”? ‘> ulte a following. Eight in ail let me .pies the dick! S a Srlltd 

fork and as^a result vre came doun onto the trail to Army oa^s - a 

way back which I wasn't supnosed to take without reporting to Phil jw 

£l" e S* 3 *, • • Th ? r 13 hot * ** as 1 Iit“S- 

mn! 1 ' Th uf th , only tlme of da y ve have mosquitoes. Mrs. Munz had a 

more out of the wind, so she had a fire and I had one too, last night. 

I gave a very brief account of the dinner with the Sheikh and left 
everyone asking for more. Next morn was asked by Merle and'Tay Nilson to 

fished° n Then ie e neSed S ° T? ^ *f lazed around the lake while the men 
• hen ..e peeled potatoes and sliced soam and fre^h e*oioH 

down when the setting sun gold was in full glo?y S LeCon^e MaUcrv 
no r man an 3 * he , Mitre " and into cam P after dark - no pack’train in’- 

?SrkeJ tonJght I !V° 7 ^ “ S6emS ^ 31,0 havln g **oast 

. 0ur dunch ®f a F e constantly rye krisp and cheese or meat, dried fruit 
and candy. It always tastes wonderful, though when we pick it up right 
after breakfast it doesn't look so hot. Squirrelings are cr 1 
accumulated in cur lunch bags, which are usually tied onto the^elt with a 
bandana after the manner of the Japanese carry-all called furoshiki Mere 

"lings 80 dried c° ^ TT ° f SUPply "5* be less caSsfof sqS?- 
relings dried crumbs of cheese, raisin scraps, cooky dust and hard candy. 

still I think t T°^ t0 ?^ Jnan i r t f shirts and one t0 ° few !°ng Sleeved cotton - 

washed at leLt°Sr ge * &lon Z * lthout w ° o1 * mst always have been 

"d I think ww ee JT S bef °v e a trin like this > to soften the material- 
and I think leather patches on the seat, as most of the wear and tear ia 

on the seat of ye pants. . . My shoes hSrt yesterday, so win wear SnJL 

from here on out and may abandon shoon, as if I keep them I'll wear them. 

. . . At 1:15 Wednesday two have come in from Whitney via Crabtree meadows 
“• \ s gol ? g to climb Guyot on the way home so will be later aDtre ® o maadows * 

and^a^r °V he +f tern °° n and then Bant y LeConte came to get me for Merle 

new S?ught a !t^h^% G T Vill ^ Purin f t ° n and 1 ’- ,ere introduced to a 
j.u + * , g itha Purington ’nil get it tomerrow with Margaret So 
the turkey dinner - and Margaret home. . . Margaret. . . bo 

c m v rn i n f, drougk my s k°es down to commissary and sat talking to 

^ SUg8eSts intf soSS?g « 

want - which we did - got about a pound and a half of chocolate peanut 
I thi£“ iroI??;r“L E Ck! hen t0 S y0UngSter ,,ho sadl y needed them. This 
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I vn.ll carry a pack out and so wi) probably have no excess, I.'e’ve 

policed camp all morn and pretty soon Tq-' i coming to lunch. If a pack 

train does not come in tonight we can’t go out tomorrow. That would be indeed 
tragic’. 

But alas, the pack train came, and we started back to civilization 
at 7:45 a.m. The first two hours were rather tough, being about two miles 
right up to Army Pass - and Margaret left her pack at the pass and by-passed 
to Langley with a gang, I sat there a good while greeting folks as they 
came along, and then the rest of the way to the last camp was one continual 
party . , Every time we went around a corner another bunch would ask us to 
stop for tea. Dot and Liz and I kept together pretty well. Sent word ahead 
via Tommy (the Indian packer) with the first mule train to Golden Trout to 
put the coffee on. Saw wild orchids, wild onions, elephant ears. 

At Golden Trout the coffee was gone so had Nescafe with a gang. Then 
there is a mile or so of steady climb, at the top of which we said goodbye 
to that view of Army Pass. As I waved a kiss to it, Liz must have seen me, 
as she said, "You know, Ethel, that’s why I love more and more to come back 
to the mountains - they never change. Everything else does, but the moun¬ 
tains always give you what you expect of them". 

And so on little Cottonwood Creek our last night out, and in the 
morning, as soon as we had left the last water, quite a rush down to the 
cars, with the desert cloudy and all wonderful pastels and Owens Lake bed 
a riot of myriads of purples and reds and salty colors. Swinglow had 
behaved, and no flats - started right away - and down in second and low to 
the pack station - a two hour wait for the rest of the pack trains. 

Finally all away in a cloud of dust to make way for the next two weeks’ group, 

An inadequate thank you to Margaret and Betty, and home through the 
cloudy desert, in Riverside 9:45 p.m. Never so much heavenly dirt on anyone 
as on me, and when I washed it off, found I had lost ten pounds (not all 
dirt, however)1 






























SIERRA CLUB 3.1SE CAMP #2 
1:1 THE BASIN 


JULY 31 - AUGUST 13, 1949 

Note* The names of members of the party are compiled from the 
records of the Outing Committee as they stand cn July 27, 
1949. Apologies are extended to those who suffer from 
misspelling raid omission. 


Alice M. Abeel 
John E. Adams 
John H. Adams 
Lark Adams 
Park Barkan 
Thomas Barkan 
Nova A. Bartlett 
Dorothy M. Bates 
Jessie 11. Biermon 
Andrea Blom 
Carl Blom 
Mrs. Carl Blom 
Jim Blom 
Nancy Bordewich 
Frederick Bomcamp 
N, Floy Brace 1in 
Marjorie A. Brown 
Marie Chabaud 
Mary Chamberlain 
Irene Chamock 
Sarah B. Chavez 
Alma A. Chessman 
Mary line Conrey 
Beryle B. Craig 
Anne P. Crowe 
HaroId E. Crowe 

E. 17. Cunningham 
Dick Dieterich 
Ella 0. Dieterich 
Jack F. Dieterich 
Bowen a Downing 
Elsie Bell Eamshaw 
Luise Errol 
Deborah Foster 
Fern E. French 
June Ge Herman 
Earl Gilmore 

James Griffin 
Elliot A. Hayne 

F. Bourne Hayne 

F. Bourn Hayne, Jr* 
Mrs. F. Bourn Hayne 
Sarah B. Hayne 
Frieda B. Herron v 
Jettchen Hofmann 
Lela Hooker 
Dorothy Huggins 
Colin Izett 
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5918 Mac Arthur Boulevard, Oakland 
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1170 Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8 
1449 Washington Street, San Francisco 9 
1214 Contra Costa Drive, El Cerrito 
2114 Roanoke Road, Son Marino 9 
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846 California Street, Son Francisco 8 
1211 Yocum Street, Pasadena 2 
2214 Vine Street, Berkeley 9 
2400 Pacific Avenue, Son Francisco 
1474 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 
San Joaquin Health District, Stockton 
1535 17. 59th Street, Los Jingoles 44 
215 South Vendome Street, Los Juigeles 4 
2812 Menlo A.ve, Los Jjigcles 
1633 Rockwood Street, Los ijigeles 24 
110B East Chestnut Street, Glendale 5 
2202 Virginia Road, Los J»ngeles 16 
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1831 Cerro Gordo St. Los Angeles 26 
3724 Vantage Avenue, North Hollywood 
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745 Hyde Street, Sen Francisco 9 
2929 San Marino Street, Los Jhgeles 6 
3829 Narragansett Avenue, San Diego 7 
414 1/2 Glenwood Place, Burbank 
2704 1/2 Virginia Street, Berkeley 9 
5719 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland 9 
516 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
154 South Hudson Avenue, Los Angeles 4 
Box 156, Kentfield 
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Kay Izett 
Miry Kay Izctt 
N. C. W* Izctt 
Meta R. Kauffman 
Richard M. Kauffman 
Stan Keenan 
Frances Kohrlein 
Murrey Kehrlcin 
Margaret Klausner 
James Koentz II 
Amalia B. Kopfli 
Wostsidc T. Larsen 
Edna I. Laumann 
David Lawrence 
Ray L’Esperance 
Borothea Lyman 
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jerry and Dorothea accepted the ungrateful 
task of recording our daily happenings as 
related at campfire. That they did a 
good job, a complete job—is evidenced by 
the record which follows. To these two 
scribes we owe a lasting debt of gratitude. 
Ed. 


SECOND BASE CAMP 

CAMPFIRES, JULY 31st to AUGUST 13th 
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Marjorie Brown and Dorothea Lyman 

* \y ) DID YOU ? 

I 1 

11 M id Y ou ev ei* watch the camp fire 
^>?When the wood has fallen low; 

\yA nd the ashes start to whiten 
;./ Round the embers' crimson glowj 

■. 
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f With the night sounds all around youxf ^ 
Making silence doubly sweet; 

\And a full moon high above you >>V 

That the spell might be complete? y y 

Kijrv • wv 

\vTell, me were you ever nearer 
y^To the land of heart’s desire, 

^£*Than when you sat there thinking 

With your face turned toward the fire? 
_ (Anonymous) 





For all people who love camping and the mountains, campfire time is one 
of the most cherished moments of the day-time for relaxation, for reviewing 
the day s activities, for jokes, for whoppers, and for learning, too, from the 
knowledge and experiences of companions. These and many others were the abun¬ 
dance enjoyed around the campfires of Second Base Camp. 

. s P ecial thanks are given to Les Toby, the genial and able Master of Cere- 
who gave iso much time and thought to making every campfire entertaining 
and informative for all who gathered around—the children, the new campers and 
the veteran mountaineers. F 


_ n tght, july 31st . Our first campfire, at Cottonwood Creek after 
a delicious steak dinner. Our first opportunity to look around and see our 
companions as a group—meet new friends and renew old aquaintanceships. 

Oliver took the occasion to tell us about some of the ways we could as¬ 
sist in camp to make it go for everybody. He also listed the trips and adven¬ 
tures planned. These were described as Grandmother, Maiden Aunt and Ph. D. 

(those damn fools, Oliver calls them, meanwhile bursting with pride over them). 
These descriptions helped us to decide into which category we fit. To the am¬ 
bitious Ph. D.'s was offered the reward of a certificate decorated with the 
cherished polemonium flower for climbing five 1U,000 foot peaks. To the Maiden 
Aunts and Grandmothers were offered less demanding but equally enjoyable ex¬ 
cursions. Oliver sent us to bed (early) with a glowing description of the scenic 
wonders to be expected on the next day's trip, over Army Pass to Base Camp. 
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Camp. Fortunately, neither our spirits nor the fire seemed dampened by the 
afternoon rain. It stopped early enough for everybody to get settled for the 
night. We met the Commissary Group, all of whom spent so much time and effort 
preparing for our comfort, feeding us superbly, and keeping us well.- There 
were Roy Anderson, Frank Bailey and Paul Baron, to whom praises for wonderful 
meals; Pete Friedrichsen, idol of the young fishermen and able boss of the 
wood-chopping First Basemen; and Dr. Srnst Wolff and Tom Trauba, the always 
kindly and able-to-fix-anything Medical Corps. Also, and unofficially, in the 
background as consultants, Drs. Leona Bayer (Wolff) and Harold Crowe. Then 
we met Bob Thompson, whose duties are too manifold to list, and so essential 
that it is impossible to imagine Base Camp functioning without his kindly, 
able hand at the helm beside Oliver’s. 

Neil Heningen, a ranger from Death Valley and a guest for the night, 
spoke briefly about the Death Valley National Monument. He told us of its 
extreme weather variations, of the large number of tourists who visit it 
every year, and of the limited funds allotted to do the tremendous amount 
of work necessary to accomodate the visitors and keep up the facilities. 

After the singing came Roy and Frank with the hot chocolate, and the 
campfire ended with standees around the fire discussing whether they were 
Maiden Aunts or Grandmothers. 

Tuesday , August 2nd was devoted to getting settled, looking around, and 
drying things out after the afternoon storm. First business at campfire was 
lost and found, and then fish reports. Oliver made the lost and found good 
entertainment, drawing from his capacious pockets many scattered articles, 
even the oldest of ragged bandanas, to be redeemed by their owners. There 
were especially merry giggles the night when Lila McKinne came down from the 
back row to claim a cup and was discovered to have two more on her belt. A 
good laugh too, over the hasty dresser who left her pink panties at Upper 
Soldier Lake and had to claim them at Campfire. 

Heinie Manheim and Oliver led off the whopper telling. If a prize had 
been given for Whoppers, we're sure Jeffrey Smith would have won it for his 
story of the cornstalk that grew so big that when a boy climbed it they sent 
his food up to him in a helicopter. When they finally chopped it down it 
had grown so big that—well, folks, it is still falling. 

Les Toby was introduced and passed out maps of the vicinity, and song 
sheets. Dr. Wolff's splendid baritone and inspiring enthusiasm encouraged 
everybody to join in the singing that followed. 

John Thomas Howell, Curator of Botany at the California Academy of Sci¬ 
ences in Golden Gate Park, concluded the campfire with a talk on the pine 
trees of the area. It is very important to know the trees of the country. 

For instance, Oliver had told us on our first day's hike to save our lunch 
orange until we came to the first Jeffrey pine on the trail. Now, John Tom 
pointed out, if you couldn't pick out the Jeffrey pine, how would you know 
when to eat your orange? More of John Tom's ready wit seasoned the knowledge 
he shared with us. For those who wish to refresh their memories, the five 
most common pines of the Rock Creek area are: 1) The single needle pinon 

pine we saw as we left Carroll Creek near the desert; 2) The Jeffrey and 
Ponderosa pines, with three long needles, and red bark; 3) The lodgepole, pine, 
with two short needles and scaly bark, around and in camp; It) Foxtail pine, 
with five short needles which remain on the branchlets for years until they 
resemble the tail of a fox—found about and above camp; £) The albicaulis, or 
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whitebark, pine, with five short needles and a procumbent habit of growth. 
This pine was discovered by Charles Townsend and Connie Menzies far south of 
any previously known location in the Whitney range. 

Wednesday, August 3rd. Dick Kaufmann, one of the Ph. D.'s, opened camp¬ 
fire with a description of the climb up Mallory. Dick, Jim Koontz, Elliot 
Hayne and Jim Blom had climbed to the top of Mallory in five hours. Their 
most exciting moment was when they discovered they had gone up a chimney too 
far north, and had.to traverse back. They checked the names on the top and 
discovered that this difficult peak has been climbed only fifteen or twenty 
t ime s . 


A large group of base campers had parti¬ 
cipated in the picnic birthday party for Deborah 
Cunningham Foster at Upper Soldier Lake, after 
which Bob Thompson took most of the group'on a 
cross country traverse through the Disney For¬ 
est to the edge of Miter Basin. The party ar¬ 
rived home with far less film than they started 
with, and fervent hopes that they had brought 
with them the beauty of the aged, twisted 
trees, or even the least part of the magnifi¬ 
cent panoramas seen on both sides of the shoul¬ 
der between Soldier Lake and Miter Basin. 

Looking toward the crest they could see the 
Miter, Corcoran, Muir and Pickering, and a 
glimpse of the Whitney summit. 
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Charlie Neraen, enterprising young editor, announced he was issuing a 
camp newspaper of special and breathtaking events and announcements for which 
he would be very happy to receive contributions. Tom Trauba led the singing 
aided by E. W. Cunningham with his clarinet. Heinie Manheim, whose stories? 
jokes and poems enlivened- many of the campfires,"announced the camp whisker 
contest. The winner of the contest would have the privilege of kissing the 
winner of the beauty contest. Moreover, he had appointed his devoted friend, 
Mary Kay Izett, to be judge of the contest. Even at that early date Heinie 
nad a fine growth of whiskers, but he expected tough competition. 

Dr. Harold E. Crowe, President of the Western Orthopedic Association, 
spoke to us at this campfire about the Navajo and Hopi Indians. In September 
i9L5, the government asked five picked medical men to investigate the health 
and living conditions of these tribes, and it was the experiences of this trip 
which he told us. The Navajos came originally from Inner Mongolia and settled 
in the desert country of the southwest. After defeating Mexico, the United 
States waged war against the Navajos, took their lands, destroyed their food 
them in Fort Sumpter. Treaties eventually signed sent about 
0,000 Navajos back to their lands under reservation conditions. They are so 
hardy that they have not only survived all adverse conditions, but have in¬ 
creased to.62,000. Dr. Crowe was impressed not only by their endurance, but 
by their fine moral character, which breaks down only through contact with the 
ills and evils of the white man. Dr. Crowe's lecture was a revelation and a 
privilege to hear. 

Augr^t Uth. Thursday's campfire, after lost and found and fish reports, 
was openedby Oliver with his usual glowing description of events of the fol- 
lowing.day—a three ring circus choice of events. Oliver made each trip sound 
so enticing that it was difficult to decide which to choose. Big events for 
Friday were three•separate trips into Miter Basin. The Maiden Aunts, led by 
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Bob Thompson were scheduled for Primrose and Erin Lakes in the morning and 
Irridescent in the afternoon; the Grandmothers were to follow Pete Friedrichsen 
to Sky Blue and later to Irridescent, and a third group was to go to Irrides¬ 
cent only in the afternoon. All three parties were to meet at timberline just 
below Sky Blue for a supper picnic, and return by moonlight and flashlight. 


Stanley Keenan gave a talk arid take-off on the trip of the day to Sibe¬ 
rian Pass, which was led by Oliver and John Tom. Along the way they enligh¬ 
tened us with fascinating and instructive talks regarding the glacier for¬ 
mations of the Sierra. John Tom followed Stan, with a talk on the place names 
of the Sierra. He told us that Owens Valley had first been entered by Jedediah 
Smith in 1829, followed in 183U by Joseph Walker. Walker led another party 
into the Sierra in 18U5, and Walker Pass was named for him. In 1863 soldiers 
drove the Indians out of the valley, and it was declared safe for white'set¬ 
tlers. Evidence of the Indians' presence was brought home to us by the five 
arrowheads which were found near Siberian Pass. Mt. Whitney was named for 

Professor J. D. Whitney of Harvard, a geologist; Cor¬ 
coran in honor of the donor of the famous Corcoran 
Art Gallery in Philadelphia. Mt. Brewer was named 
for William H. Brewer, who surveyed the Sierra for 
the United States government, while Tyndall and 
Langley were named for physicists. 
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Piece-de-resiStance of Thursday's campfire was 
the music of Ruth Nelson, formerly a violinist with 
the Dallas Symphony, then director of School Orches¬ 
tras in Claremont, California. Ruth was gracious and 
generous with her playing, and it was much appreci¬ 
ated. It was delightful to sit in the warm glow of 
the fire and watch the moon rise while we listened 
to her sweet lyric playing. 

August 5th . Friday night's campfire was 
deserted, as most of us were returning from the Miter 
Basin moonlight supper at campfire time. The hike 
home gave us a rare view of towering granite walls 
and boulders in the cold brilliance of the moonlight, 
so bright that flashlights were seldom used. 


August 6th . There was an air of excitement at campfire for those intend¬ 
ing to climb Whitney. They were leaving the next morning, and Oliver gave 
them their last minute instructions. 

% v . * • ‘ 1 t • ** ' I- « 

Charlie Newman, Camp Editor, announced in news-flash style that Pete 
Friedrichsen had landed a fish th-a-a-a-t big in Sky Blue Lake. Actually it 
was a -whopping fourteen inches, and one of the biggest catches of the trip. 
Dickie Peery, harmonica virtuoso, played three selections, and Dr. Wolff sang 
two hiking songs dedicated to the Whitney hikers. 


Dr. Robert West, Professor of Speech at the University of "Wisconsin and 
a national authority on phonetics and speech rehabilitation, described for us 
three interesting cases. The first speech problem he described was that of 
Violet Hilton, one of the Hilton Siamese Twins. Violet lisped. Dr. West 
described vividly the personalities of the two sisters—Daisy, the master 
mind, the leader, the aggressor; Violet the follower, a shy retiring girl 
who has sublimated her whole personality to that of Daisy. Dr. West stated 
that if it were possible to separate the twins now, Violet could hardly 
exist independently, while Daisy would find it unpleasant, if not impossible 
























to give up the luxury earned by being part of an oddity people will pay to see* 
The second case was that of Candy Candido, the raany—voiced singer with Ted 
Fiorito's orchestra. He came to Dr. West out of curiosity, to find out how 
his voice differed from the normal. Dr. West found that Candido was able to 
roll back his vocal cords in such a way that he could produce those tones heard 
by all of us on the radio. Moreover, Candido has taught his small son to do 
the same thing, bringing to two the number of people in the world capable of 
this remarkable vocal feat. • 

Dr. West's third problem was a girl who stuttered. Her father had been a 
member of the A1 Capone gang and had been in prison. The daughter's stuttering 
was an expression of her feeling of insecurity and disgrace because of this 
background. 

Ruth Nelson played following Dr. West's talk, selecting compositions by 
Fritz Kreisler. 

August 7th . We were a smaller group Sunday night. Over fifty people had 
left in the morning for Mt. Whitney. There was an intimacy and friendliness 
about the smaller group, as we drew together around one campfire instead of 
the usual two. At Oliver's suggestion, the first basemen built a campfire on 
the hill at our backs* too* so we were literally warmed Tore and aft* A great 
boon, as the nights became increasingly chilly. The bandana show and plans for 
the party Thursday were announced and big things set in motion. 


The Commissary Quartet of Roy Anderson, Frank Bailey, Paul Baron and Tom 
Trauba produced the following original ditty, which they sang each night from 

then on* marking off one day 
each time* We almost began to 
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believe they meant iti 

: -^ r - W * 1,Six more da ys and we'll be free Ir'^rvS 

n IXi.’/qs-rFrom this place of misery. A/-/ 

' fj f ‘ No more burns, no more cuts, T (J 

No more filling empty guts. 

Then I'll have a hearty meal 
Served by one with sex appeal.!' 
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As it was Sunday, Bob Thompson said a few thoughtful rords from his vast 
experience and fine spirit. He left us with the following words of Mark Twain, 
which I know we will always remembers "Wisdom is knowing what to do next, and 
virtue is doing it". 


August 8th. This was silly night at Campfire,.led off by Duggy Thompson 
teaching us a marvelous version (with gestures) of "She'll Be Cornin' Round the 
Mountain", and the mountains reverberated as we brought her round. 


John Tom was hailed up to campfire for returning early and alone after 
leaving with a party bound for later Basin on an overnight fishing trip. John 
Tom, it seems, fopnd no new flora after leaving Sky Blue, but had great diffi¬ 
culty persuading the party that fishermen and botanists could occasionally go 
off alone. We, of course, were very glad, to have him back at campfire, and 
are sure that the others put up the argument merely to keep him with them. 

Everyone sang "Happy Birthday" to Ethel Rose Taylor, and Jerry Brown dedi¬ 
cated her recitation of the "Doodlebug's Birthday" to Ethel Rose. Heinie Man- 
heim told a Dr. Doolittle story, and Doug Soule convulsed us with Little Willie 
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stories. Charlie Newman, Pete Izett, Harry Struthers and Heinie all told whop¬ 
pers, and Dr. Crowe treated us to some Margie stories, thereby making camp com¬ 
plete for those initiated members who have met Margie in the past, and intro¬ 
ducing new base campers to this zany Helen Hokinsonish character. 


"Van" van Etten drew on his past camping experieices and Les Toby sang 
a song of a girl who strayed to the big city only to be rescued by her home 
town beau disguised in whiskers. ■ \ // 


A gay evening, and lots of fun for all. / 

August 9th . Tuesday night's campfire 
found us rejoined by the group who left Monday 
morning for a fishing trip to Sky Blue. Dr. 

Jessie Bierman reported on the excursion and that 
campfire was a great success. As the full 
moon came over the mountain they greeted it 
with a serenade—need I mention the title? 
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Nancy Bordewich recited two authentic 
and intriguing Indian songs for us, and Mary 

Kay Izett, after the expert coaching of Heinie, recited poems by Lewis Carroll. 


Dr. A. R. Reinke, an eye specialist, talked to us about vision and its 
problems. Dr. Reinke pointed out that in ancient times far vision was needed 
to hunt food and detect the enemy. Today,* however, we work at desks so much 
that it is necessary to have close as well as far vision, putting a strain on 
our eyes which often requires the wearing of glasses. Among other interesting 
facts, Dr. Reinke said that emotional strain will sometimes result in impaired 
vision. He cited the case of a young girl from a very unhappy home back¬ 
ground, whose vision had been reduced to twenty percent because subconsciously 
she wished to shut out the world.. An improvement in her home situation 
brought about improved vision, and new emotional upsets showed in retarded 
vision. 


Dr. Reinke expressed the opinion that some people who wore glasses or¬ 
dinarily could probably give them up when they were on a trip such as ours 
where they did little reading. He made such a strong point of this that sev¬ 
eral people appeared sans glasses the next day. 

Following Dr. Reinke, General Swede Larson gave a short and interesting 
talk on some of his experiences during the war. Swede paid a great tribute 
to the gallantry and adaptability of the young men of the services, particu¬ 
larly of the Air Force, the branch of the service General Larson was with. He 
said that it was remarkable that a boy could be a drug store clerk one month 
and a creditable fighter pilot the next, considering all the skills and res¬ 
ponsibilities involved. 

August 10th . Wednesday night's campfire found us in full force again. 
The weary but proud Whitney climbers returned just in time for dinner, and a 
small party of ovemighters who had.gone to Whitney Meadows were back in the 
fold, too. The Whitney Meadows fishermen reported excellent catches. 

Gene Serr reported on the Ph. D. trips, and Bob West on the Whitney trip* 
Both men expressed in glowing terms the beauties of the scenery and th® inspi¬ 
ration and renewed perspective gained from climbing the high peaks. 
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„ _ pr: J ® ss ?- e Bierman, Professor of Maternal and Child Health in the School 
of Public Health at the University of California, who had recently been to Ger¬ 
many to make a survey of the condition of German children told us of her ex¬ 
periences. Dr. Biennan touched on many interesting conditions in Germany, par- 
ticularly the plight of the expel-ees, people of German extraction in coun- 
tries adjacent to Germany who have been Uprooted by the provisions of the Pots¬ 
dam Agreement. There are approximately twelve million of these now in Germany. 
Some live in the country, but many of them are in the camps which were formerly 
barracks for soldiers or for the slave laborers. 

The babies, she reported, were in fairly good condition, even though 
there is still no milk in Germany. They are the only persons in Germany who 
seem to be anywhere near adequately nourished. Many children are living in 
orphanages, and these are fairly well cared for, but in general all Germans 
are undernourished. Dr. Bierman mentioned the lack of equipment in the large 
medical centers. Germany, which was once the leader in psychiatric work, now 
seems out of date and far behind other countries# 

Campfire concluded with a rousing program by an instrumental ensemble, the 
members of which were Pat Pace, slide whistle, Tom Trauba, jews-harp, and 
Marion Ray, harmonica. 


Your campfire editor discovered that the Whitney climbers had also had 
good campfires on their trip. The first night at Crabtree Meadows, Ranger 
Callahan (fugitive from his own cooking, he said) joined them for dinner and 
spoke at campfire about the fire in the Kern Canyon the previous week. The 
second night the climbers arrived on Whitney in time to witness a storm over 
the Kaweahs, the Kern-Kaweah and the north end of the Great Western Divide. 
The sky cleared in time to give a view of the spectre of the mountain in the 
alpine glow out over the Inyo Mountains * followed by the rising of a huge 
orange moon just before they bedded down for the long night among the rocks 
on the highest spot in the United States. 


The third night out found all the Whitney hikers back in Crabtree Meadows. 
A group of twenty-six, shepherded by the Ph. D.'s had also signed the register 
® n f * ^ uir on the way down from Whitney. At the campfire that night. Ranger 
Callahan and Jack Nealus, District Ranger of Kings Canyon-Sequoia National 
Park, joined them and led an interesting discussion about trail maintenance 
and wild life in the area, and the need for larger government appropriations 
to do the work well. Ranger Nealus discussed his recommendation and desire 
to make the hut on tope of Whitney into a trailside museum, with geologic ex¬ 
hibits from the area. 


August 11th . An atmosphere of excitement pervaded campfire Thursday night, 
f Ur JH lst ® am Pf ire a t Base Camp. The fact of our departure was made concrete 
by Oliver's announcements of preparations and instructions. Highlights of 
our wonderful stay were recalled by the operetta presented by the Rock Creek 
Repertory Company. The full script of this magnificent production will be 
included elsewhere in the book. 


After we settled around the campfire again, Oliver announced that despite 
tremendous competition Carl Blom had caught the most fish, while Gene Serr took 
honors for the biggest fish of the trip. r 

_ The first of the coveted nickel-plated Sierra Club cups was awarded to 
Ruth Lynch, whose smiling .face greeted us every morning as she cooked-our hot- - 
cakes, and whose ready cup of tea was waiting at the end of long trips. Les 
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Oliver closed campfire with a few words of farewell, and doffed his ever 
worn hat to us as we gave his a standing cherr and sang "For He's a Jollv 
Good Fellow”. 

And so , until another year, when we can gather again 

around the campfire to laugh, sing, to dream and to learn. 



by Mildred Hirers 


• m I°u Neurotic ? Help Yourself to Happiness by taking the High Sierra 

Trails to the Sierra Nevada Lakes in the Sierra Nevada , F.ange of Light7”to 
Peace of Mind an d Peace of Soul . You Meet Such Interesting People: the Big 
Fisherman , The Family , The Children , The Big Four ,"and The Doctor with Good - 
Medic ine. --- 


In this Beulah Land the Cook Is in the Parlor, the Road of a Naturalist 
leads to Far Horizons, where the Map That Is Half-UnrollgdTecomes~a "Magnl- 
Obsession. Time Out for Adventure ra&kes us Enchanted Vagabonds^-Its 
QBd California Custom . Be sure that your Good Companions up the Seven 
Storey Mountain are The Egg and I. ~ “ - 

Fireside Tales and Can You Top This brings out the Cream of the Crop, and 
a few muttered, To Hell With Fishing . VsTe learned How To Tell the Fish from 
the Fisherman ancT Who*s Who - in California . 

Their Finest Hour cannot be spoiled by The Gathering Storm, even though 
the tents are Gone With the Wind . 

It’s Suds in Your Eye at the chicky pail after Chicken (Turkey) Every 
Sunday . I'll Be WitlTYou Always, 'Till Fish Do Us ParU - 



















































































Members of West Point Inn held a wedding feast in honor of Ruth and Ray L'Esperanci 
who met on the Second Base Camp and were married on September 8th in San Francisco, 
Many Base Campers witnessed the ceremony. Ingenuous Marie Chabaud, in charge of & 
corations, had captured a scene, Ruth and Ray on one of their fishing trips; it j 
made a lovely centerpiece. Marie had created perfectly adorable miniatures of Ruth 
and Ray, complete with Sierra Club cups, fishing in a beautiful lake surrounded mil 
talus, pines and firs, and even part of the Disney Forest. Ray wasn't paying am 
attention to his line (his fish line, we mean). (Sshi we suspected itj) With 
candles and flowers, the recreation room was a picture. Portia Bradley had compo 
some wonderful songs in their honor, and Frank Bradley presented the gift, a linen 
tablecloth, chrysanthemum pattern. Edna Laumann read the poetry which follows! 

Ruth and Ray 


"I'll spend two weeks at Base Camp, ,, 
Said our philosophic Ray. 

"I bear that High Sierra life 
Is really very gay." 

And off he sped for Carroll Creek, 

His heart and head were dancing 
With thots of golden trout he'd catch, 
And lassies so entrancing. 

All the way to Cottonwood 

The girls found Ray most charming. 

He beamed on every one alike. 

With manner quite disarming. 

To tell the truth, he'd not met Ruth 
Who was for him intended. 

Until he crossed the pass, forsooth. 
His heart had not been bended. 


When every day they went to fish, 

Ruth proved that she could angle. 

Each night (late!) she showed her catch,| 
But the biggest she let dangle. 

Ray courted her so ardently, 

Ce chevalier, you see, 

Ke knew at last ' twas dreams come true, l *• 
And' prayed she’d say , "Oui, oui!" 

Pi 

The parting came; ’twas sad for all 
To leave Base Camp behind. 

But then we knew that at West Point 
Old Base Camp friends we’d find. 

Soon one week-end there came a call 
From Ray who-was inviting 
All West Point friends, to. see him wed. 

It really was exciting! 


Now, to our golden state had .come 
A Minnesota maiden. 

A gifted girl, with laughing eyes, 

To the Sierra, romance laden. __ _ (|VIU1 , 

When campfires flowed and Ruth would play. We’ve*^^8^7joy's^Base Camp 

k® r was be > . A bd hppe we .may share, too, 

Neath stars ana mountain moonbeams bright,. The happiness. which we all wish 
Ray's New World Symphony. '; ' ' Your life- be- shower'on you. 


Now,-all your Base Camp friends who’vei 
’Midst mountain flowers and heather, 
Rejoice as.you start up the trail 
Of Life’s journey together. 
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The last picture taken of our beloved Emily House— pointing out 
the location of our camp to Marion Jones aai Mina Eloesser. 

Emily* s sudden passing, shortly after this summer 9 s Base Camp, came 
as a shock to all of her friends* Her presence will be missed for years 
to come, by all who were fortunate enough to know her. 

Photograph by Dorothy Sand strom 
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The great, climax on Whitney and the added climax 
in Crabtree Valley has been variously described. 
Morgan by conservative understatement. The ed¬ 
itor with elaborate and effervescent expletives. 
Each visitor tried vainly to convey his personal 
impression, but none has caught the spirit, in¬ 
terpreted the moods and described the scenic 
wonders as does Hazel Simon in this story. Ed. 



In spite of Oliver's assurances, some of us who started out for 1ft. Whitney 
with the Grandmothers did so with misgivings about our ability to hike that long, 
climb that much, roost on top of the mountain, and still get home under our 
own power. Our preparations had been guided not only by how much Oliver said 
the mule could take up the mountain for us, but also by how much we thought 
we could carry down on our own backs. So, with our trepidations packed along 
with lunch in our knapsacks, we started off behind Carl Blom. (Oliver had 
taken a Maiden Aunt group out earlier, to have time for a side trip.) Hours 
and miles later, the last of the Grandmothers straggled into lower Crab¬ 
tree Meadows to drink, eat, and wash off the dust of Guyot Flat. The trepi¬ 
dations were weighing very heavily upon us then. 

Rejuvenated by lunch and rest, we were in better condition to enjoy the 
stream we followed on to the campsite near the Crabtree Meadows Ranger Sta¬ 
tion. We watched the tumbling water of Whitney Creek with renewed appreci¬ 
ation after the dry stretch over Guyot Flat. The Ph. D.'s had the coffee 
pot on the fire when we reached camp, and were snapping eagerly at the com¬ 
missary boxes, but they had to wait awhile, owing to the fact that Chief 
Cook Abe was still out with Oliver and the Maiden Aunts and no one else was 
sure what was to be cooked. 

At campfire we were carefully briefed as to where we should be by 
what time the next day, and we took to the trail the next morning with do-or- 
die intentions and Oliver's assurance that we had plenty of time for either 
alternative! The first section of the trail was through the meadows along 
Whitney Creek, and it was a stern object lesson on the erosion that results 
from routing heavily trafficked trails through overgrazed meadows. In places. 
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seepages collected in thedeeply cut trail became rivulets, and the trail be¬ 
came a stream bed cut two feet or more below the previous level of the meadow, 
with the edges washing further and further back into the rich meadow silt. 

Past the first of the Hitchcock Lakes, we climbed gently for a while 
through alternatiig rock and meadow in the glacial basin between Hitchcock and 
the crest. As the trail began to climb the headwall of the basin, we kept 
turning to look at the expanding panorama visible from the trail, with Hitch¬ 
cock lakes in the foreground, Mt. Hitchcock behind them, and the view north¬ 
west into the Kern-Kaweah. Mt. Hitchcock, which had towered above us, shrank 
and shrank as we climbed, and the lakes under its vertical face grew more, 
and more brilliant—one a vivid opaque emerald green and the other a limpid 
and translucent blue. 

We soon gat out of sight of, the little patches of meadow, and even be¬ 
yond the hanging seepage gardens on the Crest wall, into the region where only 
the sturdy yellow hulsea bristled beside the trail. By lunchtime, we were 
at the junction of the Crabtree and Whitney Portal trails, and we had all seen 
that glory of the high peaks, polemonium eximium. I had wondered why such a 
fuss was made about the polemonium. Now that I have seen it, I know. In the 
rarefied'austere world of rock and water, enormous forms and forces, the 
polemonium is the solitary living sensual beauty intimate enough to be com¬ 
prehended and appreciated by man without dwarfing his importance. The alchemy 
which produces such color and fragrance from the harsh granite sand is as 
staggering a miracle as the mountains themselves, and its delicate beauty 
fascinates by contrast with the huge boulders. 

The first view over the Crest into the 
Owens Valley and the cirque below Mt. Whitney 
is breathtaking. To stand in a cleft in 
the backbone of the mountains and look down 
on either side of the thin wall left by the 
hungry claciers quarrying away on both sides 
is to realize anew the strength of the 
forces which shaped the Sierra. To compare 
the top of the ridge (and later the top of 
Mt. Whitney) with the carved and eroded 
lower walls is to see again how completely 
glaciation altered the appearance of the 
territory it covered. 

We continued to marvel at the view 
spread on both sides of us as we made our 
way across the narrow ridge toward Mt* 

Whitney. By the time we reached the last, 
window', the entire Sierra west of the Crest 
was spread out for us to look at, from 
Mt. Hitchcock in the foreground to the 
Great Western Divide. 

We arrived on Mt. Whitney, finally, and plodded up the last zigzags to 
the top. Curiosity to see the other side of the mountain made most of us 
dump our rucksacks and make for the cairn at the east edge first of all. Then 
we scattered out among the boulders to look for sheltered places to put 
down our beds and (optimism) sleep. We reaped the benefits of the work of the 
First Base Campers, who had built shelters and de-rocked bedsites. (There 
was a definite shortage of doubles——the boulders grew too close together.) 
After a hasty rigging of tarps the party gathered to watch the storm brewing 
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■nest of us. Fortunately it travelled across the King-Kern Divide north of Mt 

' f? instead of getting drenched (or worse) we watched the play of 

clouds and ran ’ “ d ~ *“?*- k - « S* w 

. 1 . f\ i ■ i * . 

the only*tMn^tw « aCk ° f . cr ? a ^ 3 comforts receded into insignificance and 

of thf v - m t0 Spe clearly and remember truly all 

of the magnificent views and the changing pageant of clouds, lights and color 

seen from our vantage. Remnants of the storm made the sunset a § spectacular 
but P in y ? Jw 1 ? °i the fier ^ red and Meetly above tie seZl?s™, 

.eat The^sDeet ro°nf IT and nauve ln th e huge anvil-shaped cloud in the north 

vrest. The ?peptre of the mountain which rose up over the Owens Valiev as the 

sun approached the horizon created a perfect image pf the momLin, St no per¬ 
sonal spectres wpre seen. The photographers lay in wait with cocked and primed 

cameras, and at least one (Alice Abeel) came away with a good shot of the 

spectre. Those with color film were faced with dreadful choices between Lane- 
ley, luuir, McAdie and Russell fired with the vivid sunset light, the rapidly 
rising spectre over the valley, and the sunset effects in the nirtSest^ 

breese ^AlSchTf T’' P rodu ?j4 a . still night instead of the usual bitter 
oreeze. Although it,, became colder immediately,when the sun set, it wasn't cold 

enough to drive us to pur beds before moonrise. , Some hardy souis go^Sed 
^“risi^r^ CamPflre “'til much, later, in spitfpf ooLf°latSe, 

Srosty tarps and the rocks that maliciously crawled under our sleeninv 

hfrd T“ g uS e Ti e n h ! r nblned us <>** -before Si^r ^t to ?h“ 8 

tmrd GuT UP . the next morning. The morning spectre of the mountain was iust 

their n flP^ d h0r ^ z ° n ? en various, other apparitions crawled out of. 

Jof? S i^ gS ? a f hed fqr the fire and coffee * According to reports 

m the coffee line, some had been too cold, some had been too warm! others had 

suffered from claustrophobia among the boulders, and all had dents from the 
SertSee! «"«“« -.bheir bpdsiteaU Conditions,i^v2notably 

i T i hS mo y ni ^f light had a clarity and long range-visibility which had 
been lacking in the evening, giving,us a wonderful view of Owens Valley and 
the mountains to the east, as well as the long vista ’ of peaks to the nortfand 
west. After a certain amount of.delay taking last looks in all directions 
Cr fl h+ nall r S 5? oulde 7 d our increased packs and started downtrail for Muir and 
rS ^ l ieado yf>. feeling, that we. had seen and experienced Mt. Whitney in all 
the moods and times which it,is safe to witness. How;superb we fel? S ill 
















people whom m met slogging up the trail from Whitney Portal at make-it-today- 
or-bust oaces. Conversely, how crazy they thought we were to have spent the 
night on P the mountain. The were baffled by the dump of coats, hats, rucksacks 
and bedrolls by the trail at the foot of Mt. Muir, and completely amazed by 
the swarm of Grandmothers and Ph# D. ! s all over the peak# 

After Muir, the party spread out on the trail to tea-party, fish, catch 
up on their sleep, and drifted toward Crabtree with their sleeping bags |® ttin & 
heavier ani. heavier. By the time I got back to camp I was sore that * 
permanently maimed and would never stand straight again, a conviction shared 
by some others, I know. One of Abe’s trailside miracle meals and a nights 
cood sleep improved everyone's morale and physique so much that all the Grand- 
Stlers insisted on being promoted to Maiden Aunts so thatthey could return to 
Base Camp via Crabtree and Miter Basins instead of back ever Guyot Pass. 

(Didn't anybody like Guyot?) 

So fifty strong (well, reasonably strong), we followed Oliver out of Crab- 
tree morning on the first long traverse ^ tto shoul too, 

Mt Hitchcock and out into Crabtree Basin. In the morning, we would all have 
said that nothing conld equal seeing the sunset from Mt. Whitney. By evening, 
^hadleen something which did equal it-part of the undisturhed, inacqessiM, 
Sierra undefiled by man. What we saw from the time we reached the 
? . f . three lakes until we finally turned away from the last sight of the 

« SheJ rlveSuon of the ignitude of the forces ofMatw e 
gouged and ground out the valley and dug the lakes and sculptured the cliffs. 
This can be^een elsewhere in the Sierra, but here it was enhanced by the 
«?-i 1 price the trailless isolation, and the sense of nearness to Nature. The 
St ails* of the valley, the lakes, cliffs and streams may merge with the memories 
o^others, but the indelible impression of the Sierra unprofaned by the puny 
works of man will remain with us. 

Each of the three lakes in Crabtree basin had an individual beauty. The 
lowest was slightly below timber line, with a fringe of willows around the 
1 ^ Sd trees SoS the ledges to the left. Acrose the lake rose grotesque, 
«s5d Si Vt*. reminiscenSof the Tehipite Valley. 3t»ding shaMve ‘hei, 
reflections in the brilliant lake, they were the despair of the photographers 
trving to get all of their 1800 feet into a picture. Above the lake 
SZ a small meadow, where Crabtree Creek shelters thousands of inch 
long trout fry—one of the very few places where the Golden 
Trout reproduce naturally, instead of being planted. Above 
the meadow, on the ridge to our left, wind and water ero¬ 
sion had left a complete Gothic (or Moorish) castle in 
spectacular relief against the sky. 


\ 


The second lake, the largest,of the threq was 
perhaps the most beautiful. It ms irregular in 
shape, indented by spurs and ledges of granite, 

Its glory ms the batik design of ultramarine 
and green and gold in the coves around the 
edge, where little beaches of granite sand 
under the water caught and reflected the 
light in rippled papx-erns. iou looked , 
across these lovely edges to the in¬ 
tense blue in the middle of the lake, 
and on to the cliff on the other 
side, which looked like El Capitan 
from one side, and like a finely . 

sculptured Half Dome from the T 
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other, but alas, you couldn't get all that in the camera. There were only a 

few discouraged snag trees, but they were replaced by flower gardens between 
the granite dikes, 

. x Roc Chopping over the ledges at the head of this lake brought us out 

into the upper basin of Crabtree Creek. Much of this flat, open basin was 
floored with solid granite, and the creek slid over the slabs in glistening 
sheets. Channels and pockets cut deep into the slabs marked the paths of 
centuries of runoff. Occasional spots of meadow like the one where we lunched 
showed where soil has accumulated behind some natural barrier; but most of 
this upper basin was rock, rock and more rock. The surrounding castellated 

ridg ff r0S f in contrast t0 the water-etched rock on the valley 
floor—but it was all rock. J 

1U £x h 7 6 began the final climb, up to the last lake and over the 
saddle between Mt. McAdie and Mt. Newcomb. This uppermost lake is more like 
those in Miter Basin, surrounded by scree and depending much on lighting for 
their beauty. t e didn't see the distinctive beauty of this one until we 

looked back on it from the ridge and saw the flashing reflec¬ 
tions of the sun shimmering on the ripples. From there it 
looked like Gentian Blue and Irridescent, almost without 
vegetation and surrounded by steep slides of talus and 
scree. Seen lying in their granite bowls on a brilli¬ 
ant day, their blue and diamond surfaces are magni¬ 
ficent; but on a grey day they reflect only the 
sullen lead color of the skies. 

With the lake glittering below us, we rested 
and tightened, our boots for the downhill 
stretch home. Across from us we could 
see giant slide marks where the Fh. D.'s 
had come down the scree, and we 
envied them the speed and ease of 
their descent. Scrambling through 
the scree around Gentian brought 
us to where we could see fa¬ 
miliar landmarks—the Miter, 
Sky Blue, and the cirque 
where Oliver and com¬ 
pany found what may 
prove to be a gla- 


G 

The wall 
below Gen¬ 
tian Blue is 
a series of well 
polished ledges and 
slabs, down which we 
slid, walked, crawled 
and skidded, depending on 
personal tastes in loco¬ 
motion and on the terrain. 

The sight of familiar territory 
brought on us the haste to be 
home after four days on the trail; 
so at Sky Blue, where many of us had 
been before, the party divided into 
those who were going to RUN into camp 
and those who -were merely going to TROT. 

The two divisions arrived in camp fifteen 
minutes apart, all tired, DIRTY, HUNGRY and 
PROUD I! We were all MAIDEN AUNTSfi 



cier, 30 miles 
south of any 
known glacial 
ice. 
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****************** 

* Base Campers will be interested * 

* in this epilogue to Dr. West's * 

* enlightening campfire talk. Ed.* 

****************** i ( 

’ * . « 

(Letterhead) ... 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 

Department of Speech September 16, 1949 


The Base Campers: 

Sorry I will not be able to be present at your reunion at Berkeley. I 
appreciated' the invitation because I had such a good time with you all in the 
mountains. 

f 

I think you will recall the story I told you at one of the campfire meet¬ 
ings about my gangster friend in Chicago. I told you of the struggle of the wife 

to bring the social level of her family to a higher plane for her sake and for the 
sake of her daughter. Apparently during the summer this conflict in the family 
became intensified until it broke out into an open quarrel between man and wife 
with the daughter standing between them. In one of these quarrels the father 
struck the daughter and the mother took the loaded revolver that I have seen al¬ 
ways ready in their home, and shot the father and killed him. So he went out by 
the path through which he took a gangster rival of his earlier in his career. I 
thought you would be interested to know the latest chapter in that serial. 

I can't imagine the effect on this girl will be anything but unfortunate, 
but neither would her stuttering have been improved by going on with the life she 

-had been living. The mother was acquitted on the grounds of justifiable homicide. 

The moral of that is, don't shoot anyone because if you do it will be easier for 
your wife to shoot you and get away with it. 

I am looking forward to meeting you again in the mountains or elsewhere. 

* ' . • . l • 

Cordially 


ROBERT W. WEST 

RWWspg . Professor of Speech Pathology 
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If you are one who has long wondered why 


we go forth 







If you are one who has long wondered why we go forth 
into the mountain fastnesses and endure untold hardships— 
then here find a possible answer. During Base Camp we 
often wondered whether Dr. West had his tongue in his 
cheek as he propounded his words of Biblical wisdom, or 
whether he really meant it. But, that night after the 
return from the Whitney climb, we realized the depth 
and significance of his feelings. Ed. 



That the mountain of the Lord's house 

Shall be established in the top of the mountains. 

And shall be exalted above the hills; 

And all nations shall flow into it. 

And many people shall go and say, 

"Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 

To the house of the God of Jacob; 

And he will teach us his ways, 

And we will walk in his paths." 

(from the Book of Isaiah) 

Mountains have played an important role in our religious heritage. Why? 
Does our primitive concept of heaven as the place above the sky motivate our 
desire to ascend to heights that approach it; or, conversely, does our feeling 
of exhilaration on climbing to a mountain peak serve as the motivation for the 
belief in the pureness of the wind-swept heights and the baseness of dungeon 
deeps? Which came first: the scaling of the peak, or the concept of heaven? 
Who knows? 

No matter 1 Our religious literature is replete with examples showing that 
God is best approached on the crags above the timber line. Noah's ark landed 
upon Mt. Ararat; Moses ascended onto the mountain to receive the Law; Nebo, 
Olympus, Parnassus and Fujiyama all have religious associations. On the Mount 
of Olives the new Law—the fulfillment of the testament—was eloquently uttered 
Words.that resound in mountain canyons seem to carry farther and echo longer 
than those spoken on the plains below. 

We find in the Book of Exodus a strange prophecy of the experiences of the 
band of pilgrims that made up the party of Base Camp #2, 19U9. In the ancient, 
prophetic story , the narrative begins with the account of the sufferings of 
the Israelites and the plagues visited upon the Egyptians. In the 19U9 ver¬ 
sion of the story, we who fled from the Egyptian cities of San Francisco, Oak¬ 
land, Los Angeles et alibi, know that we had suffered; and that the modern 
Egyptians had been afflicted by the plagues of restlessness, nervousness. 












displays of terper, errors of judgment, moodiness, sick-leaves, pettiness quar¬ 
reling, fault-finding and general inefficiency, until t hey were sore distressed 
and finally consented to let us go. 



our hot struggle across the desert. After we ascended part way into the moun¬ 
tains, we camped by the brook called Cottonwood. We then realized that the law 
of the Egyptians no longer bound us, and no longer suited our way of life. 

Here Moses brought us the new law, the law of the Sierra, strict but comforting 
and wise. The original law for the wanderers, from Egypt to Canaan provided: 





After hearing of the wonders of these laws of the Sierra, we trudged on 
over the pass called Army and finally came to the promised land, a place of 
wondrous beauty. In this place we labored, suffered* laughed, worshipped and 
experienced a great lifting of the soul. This place was called the Miter 
Basin, so called because of the religious, symbol that God had carved upon the 












































V . I'«« It J. l f I, ’ ^ Ji 'M,i(,n, ln,.u,u m„ w i * 


And tne doings of this, our blessed band of pilgrims, lo, are they not 
recorded elsewhere in this book? There you may read what we did from day to day. 
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Another story of Holy Writ has 
special meaning for Sierra mountaineers. 

It is recorded that the Master took three 
of his disciples (Ph.D.'s?) to the top of 
the mountain. While there, they underwent 
a thrilling and ecstatic religious ex¬ 
perience. The three disciples were so 
entranced that they proposed to-the Mas¬ 
ter that they make the mountain top a 
permanent camp, that they might live on 
there and enjoy the inspiration of' the 
summit's purity. But the Master frowned 
and brought them down again to labor in 
the vineyards below® 
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So, on the edge of the brook called 
Cottonwood, while we were gathered 
around our last canpfire, Moses and Aaron 
and the leaders of the congregation 
urged the pilgrims to remember the in¬ 
spiration of the High Sierra, and to 
go down into the cities and valleys of 
the country below to work for the 
preservation of our mountain wilder¬ 
ness—where God reveals himself in 
such stark majesty that all people can 
’worship side by side without con¬ 
flicts of ritual, creed or vestments, 
■•priceless reservoirs of water for the 


These mountain wilds are of rare value , 
places below, refuges for native wiid-.L1.fe, rooreato.on areas for tired so¬ 
journers of every walk of life. But especially are thty of value to teach 
us lessons of the majesty of God ! s eternal piano 




RANDOM SHOTS OF BASE CAMP 

Tom Trauba presiding with equal gravity over the coffee urn and over bandages 
and blisters. 

The dilemma of the unprepared~a steak dinner and no pocket knives equals 
burned fingers or cold steakl 

Bedraggled second base campers sluiced into camp during a terrific downpour 
being checked off in absolutely ordered fashion by Ru.uh Lynch. 

The refreshing absence (or suppression) of gripers® 

The successful operation of that outdated social unit, the family, with parents 
and children having a good time together (and apart, too). 

Confusion among the trail ducks in Miter Basin—how could there be so many, with 
so few places to go? 

The solitude and quiet grandeur of the mountains. Think of Carroll Creekl 
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While we all loafed in camp, Jim led the Ph.D.’s 
on a strenuous trip. Many thanks to Jim for 
his splendid leadership and to Gene for this 
interesting account of their climbs. Ed. 



by Gene F. Serr 

"Set a good stiff pace to.the top of Guyot Pass, Jim, and anyone who can't 
make it should turn back there. Good luck!" So Oliver started the second 
Base Camp peak climbers on their way at 7 AM August l*th. 

We swung down the'trail along Rock Creek, seven strong. Jim Koontz, the 
Maryland antelope,- was leader, hardened to top form by two weeks' climbing. 

He was followed by Dave Peery, Dick Dieterich, Elliot Hayne, Jim Blom, Gene 
Serr Junior and myself. We made five miles down stream the first hour, then 
started up toward the pass. Oliver had asked me to bring up the rear, and when 
we reached the top of Guyot Pass I was bringing it up all right, but a bit 
further back than seemed desirable. Oliver didn't tell me what to do with it 
when I got it up, and I couldn't think of anything more constructive at the 
time than to set it down on a rock. All the boys made the Guyot test in fine 
shape. They were a little fast for me but my wind was improving. 

We made Crabtree Meadows for lunch, then pushed north to Wallace Creek. 

Our 28 pound packs were getting heavier and our pace slower. The ridges north 
of Wallace Creek seemed interminable, but we finally arrived at a beautiful 
little lake near Tyndall O re ek about 6 PM, twenty-two miles from Base Camp, 
and within range of Mts. Williamson and Tyndall. Corned beef tasted wonderful, 
and the hard ground couldn't hold off Morpheus. 

We were up at'daybreak, had a modern Spartan breakfast of cold Spam, one 
cold hard boiled egg and some rye crisp—and were cff fcr Shepherd Pass and Mt. 
Williamson. The Pass was about four miles from.camp. From there we dropped 
into the upper end of Williamson lake basin and crossed the big blocks of 
talus on Williamson's west flank. Jim hit the rignt chute and we were surprised 
to come out through a rarrow chimney at the upper end onto a small flat plateau 
about 1U,000 feetup. The summit was a short climb up the rocks at one end of 
the plateau. We all signed the register, read of the wondrous coimbing exploits 
of Brother Sturgeon (with marginal comments and sketches by others—such as 
the one showing winged flights from peak to peak) and ate our sandwiches and 
snow icecream, Dave didn't like cheese - but he ate cheese. Hunger did it. 

As we neared camp about 5 PM we met a snail pack train. There were two 
packers, a man and wife, a little girl, and (hold everything) an attractive 
blonde. The boys helped them locate a camp nearby. Then occurred such a 
washing of faces and combing of hair as was strictly not normall 
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, ^ 1 ^ B J ora got in a little practice with his sling. He shoots rocks 

iike rifie bullets with it. Dave tried it, and after one rock landed near the 
campfire we all sought shelter behind trees. Elliot and I took time out for 
blister treatment - the moleskin supply was going fast. 

Next day we went up Mt. Tyndall by way of •- 
the knife edge ridge from Shepherd Pass/ In places ~ 
it was down a thousand feet on both sides, and a __ 
stiff breeze over the top. Gene Junior and Jim 
Blom, having engineering interests, measured slopes 
and angles of repose. We made the summit early, 
slid a good part of the v:a y down on a long snow 
bank, and were back in camp by early afternoon. 

We packed up and hit the trail for Crabtree 
Meadows, arriving about 6 PM. 




That evening we celebrated Dick's birth¬ 
day with a surprise box of candy his mother had 
provided and Jim Koontz had carried in the 
bottom of his packsack. It was slightly melted 
but tasted fine. 


-rrtAa 
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Wh fi 7,°r the toys clirabed Mt - Russell. Dick, Dave and I fished 

J^sSSdSi k Ca i gh t '° l6Ven G ° lden Trout > the ^ est of which 
measured 12 a to li| a .inches by elastic eye estimate. That night the group from 

Base Camp arrived with pack animals and. plenty of FOOD. 


f ///' - V ? / 


Monday we climbed Mt. Whitney, with a de¬ 
tour to the top of• Mt. Muir. There is a peak 
that makes you feel you are really on top, with 
its sharp summit and interesting rock work just 
below. We saw a mountain storm from the top of 
Whitney, where we stayed all night (COLDl). 


Next morning we returned to the top of Mt. 
Muir and helped twenty-six people up - belayed 
them over the worst spots. Our hats are off 
to the Grandmothers who made the topi Then we 
. . „ . returned to Base Camp via Peak 13,777, Cuth- 

ertson Pass, Miter Basin and Sky Blue Lake. Bob Thompson was surely worried 
about the commissary supplies that night. Jim Blom, Dick, Dave, Elliot and 
Gene Junior all went back for thirds. 

We were out six days, and covered eighty miles of trail and mountainside, 
it was a fine experience and we owe a debt of gratitude to our Sierra Club 
■ leaders, especially Oliver, Bob and Jim. 

Why does a man climb a mountain? To see the other side? For the personal 
feelingof satisfaction in having achieved the summit? For the comradeship of 
the trail and campfire? For all of these reasons - and more. As you climb high¬ 
er and higher, the petty cares and troubles of the everyday world.gradually 
shrink into insignificance. It is as though the spirit were being put through 
Nature's laundry. And #ien you reach.the summit, there is a final rinsing in 
the clean white snow from the north snow bank, with a little blueing from the sky 
above, and the last particle of meanness is washed out of you. There is no 
room for anything else in your mind but the bigness around you. 


summer 


We'll be back in the high home of the deep blue Polemonium, come another 
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With such authors, the 2nd B. C. play couldn’t 
help but be good. It was. Everyone who heard 
it wanted a copy of the words. Here it is. 

To read it (here, far from its mountain set¬ 
ting) is to enjoy that last camp fire all over 
again. Would that we could get that same cast 
together again and repeat the performance. Ed. 
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SIERRA CLUB BASE CAMP PLAY 
SECOND TWO WEEKS 19^9 

entitled 


‘. v 7 
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TWELFTH NIGHT (YOU COUNT THEM) 


/T , 


V 




or 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

” or . 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 





by Douglas Soule, Peggy Thompson and Leona Wolff 


The play is divided into three acts; 

Act One . . . Migration (takes place at Carroll Creek) 

Act Two . . . Integration (takes place at Rock Creek) 

Act Three . . Disintegration (takes place on the trail to Whitney and 
on the peak) 


Cast: 


Narrator . Charles Tovmsend 

Chief Oliver Cueline Les Toby 

Ballerina.Mary Peery 

Interruption .... Harold Crowe 

01eo .Robert West, Car la Wolff, Lynn Hoffmann, Pete Fried¬ 

richs en anti Swede Larson 

Soloists. 1 Oh What a Beautiful Evening" Rowena Downing and 

Eeinie Mannsira 

"Cooperation Plea.se *’ Peggy Thompson and Rowena Downing 
"Nuts to You" A1 Reinke and Tom Trauba 
"On the Trail to Whitney Peak" Ernst Wolff 

Orchestra . Ruth Nelson, violin, E. W. Cunningham, clarinet 

Chorus . Dorothy Bates, Nancy Bordewich, Ella Dieterich, 

Rowena Downing, Ray L’Esperance, A1 Reinke, Laura 
Smith, Ruth Sweeney, Peggy Thompson, Tom Trauba, 

Hazel Williams and Ernst Wolff, 

Dancers.Mark Adams, Jerry Brown, Lela Hooker, Dorothy 

Huggins, Charlie Newman, Mary Peery, Nancy Peery, 
Duggie and Ned Thompson. 


** ACT ONE-** 


Narrator sets the scene and introduces Chief Oliver Cueline, then reads 
the first narration: 
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By the banks of Carroll Creek-y 
3y the dirty motor road-y 
Stood the packers' dusty-teepee. 

Thick the flies upon the meat-y 
As we tried to stand and eat-y. 

Lo, the chief stood proud and lonely 
Answering questions that he only 
Could reply to with a calmness 
Of long practice and assurance. 

(Three people in the audience each 

Harold Crowe comes through, looking for 
John Tom Howell to identify a small twig 
of four needle pine. 

SONG "Oh What a Beautiful Evening" (Oh 


"Oh, Oliver, whither shall we 
Take the cars that brought us hither? 
Will my horse be kind and gentle, 
Also while vre're on the subject, 

Why the fifteen dollars rental? 

And our camp spot, is it distant? 
When must all of us be ready? 

Oh Oliver, Oh, Oliver, 

Knapsacks make me so unsteady." 

call out a foolish question.) 


What a Beautiful Morning, from Oklahoma) 


We have come from the hot Owens Valley 
We have come from the hot Owens Valley 
The crowd is as thick as the dust by the creek 
And to find a bed site is a conjurer's trick! 

Chorus 

Oh, what a beautiful evening 
Oh, what a heavenly spot 
Everything gives me the feeling 
I'm going to like it a lot. 


On a couple of flat narrow ledges, 

On a couple of flat narrow ledges 

The. bags are as near as you nose to your ear 

And the picture is somewhat like bundling, I fear! (Chorus again) 

DANCE Mary Peery and group portray the finding of a camp site, first by one, 
and then the piling in of all the others. 

Harold Crowe interrupts, still looking for 
Join Tom, but with a much larger branch. 

** ACT TWO ** 


Narrator gives setting and title, then reads second narration: 


Up the campers rose next morning, 

Up they rose with joints a-creaking. 

Up they rose to weigh their dunnage— 

All their highly prized possessions. 
Quaking at the stern eyed monster, 

He who had no heart nor feeling. 

On the trail the Gods of Thunder 
With their lightning and their raindrops 
Hindered each and every mortal 
As he struggled up old "Army". 

Down the sodden trail they ploddedj 
Into camp they came all sodden— 


Greeted by some Thompson soup-y 
To their camp sites madly scurried 
Put their camps up mid the flurry. 
Bags unpacked and tents erected 
Friends rejoined and baths rejected. 
Dinner, served while skies were clearing 
In the morning all was settled— 
Commissary running smoothly. 

Programs gently set in motion 
As the names grew on the list-ys 
Lists for outings and for service. 
Lists to keep the camp in order. 





SONG "Cooperation Please" (Old MacDonald Had a Farm) 

" 1 . 


r? Sierra Club Base Camp's now set up 
Cooperation please! 

You must go and get your cup 
Cooperation please! 

Line up here, line up there. 

Here a line, there a line, 
Everywhere a Kehrlein— 

Sierra Club Base Camp's now set up 
Cooperation please! 


I had three minutes to get my meat 
Cooperation please! 

But I was on the burlap seat, 
Cooperation please! 

With orchids here and orchids there 
Here a lap, there a lap. 

Everywhere a burlap— 

Consequently got no meat. 
Cooperation please! 


3a) 


2 . 

Find your camp site where you're told 
Cooperation please! 

Get your dunnage bag unrolled 
Cooperation please! 

With the single girls here, and the 
single men there, 

Here a couple, there a couple. 
Everywhere the kids of couples, 

Find your campsites where you're told 
Cooperation please! 


h. 

Campfire call came much to soon 
Cooperation please! 

Chickie pail received my spoon 
Cooperation please! 

With a soap pail here and a rinse 
pail there, 

Here a quickly, there a quickly, 
"Camp Fire, Come Quick-LY!» 
Campfire call came much too soon. 
Cooperation please! 


Harold Crowe goes through, still shouting for 
John Tom, the branch grown even larger. 


P CE A mechanized modern dance done in hobnails, depicting the necessity for 
forming in line quickly for soup, burlap, et cetera. 

W OLEO #* 


ain) 


_ Bob West introduces the Hilton sisters, Violet and Daisy, who have been 
joined since birth. In a previous speech at campfire, he had told us that Daisy 
was dominant and Violet submissive and had developed a lisp as a result. He 
felt that a separation of the twins would be unwise, as Violet might possibly 
end in a mental institution because of her inability to make decisions for her¬ 
self, and as Daisy would be unable to support herself in the style to which 
she was accustomed. 


Dr. Wests^ Ladies and gentlemen, a medical examination by a medical commission 
appointed by the court has decided that these girls should be separated. I 
protest strongly against such separation, on psychological grounds. Are 
there any who agree with me? (Chorus of "Yes" and "No") 

A man from the Medical Commission enters. The decision is to follow 
through with the operation. While Pete Friedrichsen and Swede Larson bring out 
the cross-cut saw, Daisy sings: 

Violet, Violet, you're just a part of me; 

You're so dumb you might as well be a tree. 

You can't get a glass of water. 

Or get up when-you ought-er* 

If you'll just do 
What I tell you to. 

We can be two and still agree. 
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*•> ' ■ The- two- men -eaw the -girls apart* As -soon as-the operation is completed 

\\ Violet sings: * * 

*\ Daisy, Daisy, I’m all washed up and through 

'«■ I'd go crazy, tied up for life to you. 

I'll now have a ritzy marriage 
Without three in the carriage. 

So I say "Damn" 

You just can scram, > ■ 

On our motorbike built for two. 

** ACT THREE ** 

Narrator gives scene and title and begins narration: 

All too short the fine 'vacation 
Trips by day and trips by moonlight, 

Hiking, fishing, swimming, pictures, 

Helped us pass the golden moments. 

Over all the trails and outings 
As we neared the final climax 
Hovered ever in our planning 
Eerie spectre of the Brocken 
Spirit of the highest mountains, 

Seldom seen and ne'er forgotten. 


SONG "On the Trail to Whitney Peak" (On the Road to Mandalay) 

Chorus: 

On the trail to Whitney Peak 
Where there's neither lake nor creek, 
And the group trails after Kehrlein 
Like a flock of lambkins meek. 

On the trail to Whitney Peak 
Where in vain a bush you seek, 

And the cold comes through your bedroll 
As you freeze from foot to beakl 

Harold Crowe runs through again, this time 
with a perfectly huge branch of pine. 

NARRATION: 


On the crest of Old Sierra 
Luring us from out the sky 
)?V There's a spectre named for Brocken 
v „/. Calling us to mount on high. 

But the wind is howling round us 
And there's not a blade of grass, 

So between two icy boulders 
All the night hours we must pass, 
All the night hours we must pass. 


Off they started in good order. 

Till they reached the rocky vasthess 
Then beguile-ed by the spirit 
All the discipline discarded. 

High upon the Whitney summit 
From their teachings they departed 
Spurning all the chief's entreaties- 
Spurning all the laws of mortals 
Passed into the witches' portals. 


DANCE Mary Peery, the spectre, on stage in eerie ballet where the chorus comes 
completely under her spell and follows her with wild abandon . « off. 
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SONG "Nuts to You" (Boola-Boola) 

Oh, we have climbed Mt. Whitney and we've seen the specter, too. 

We've had our fill of hiking and with puffing we are through. • 

We've slid on rocks and slipped in creeks 
And torn our clothes to shreds; 

Of laundry we have had enough, and blowing up of beds. 

Dirty people, dirty people, dirty people, dirty people. 

So we'll stay here through the ages 
And we're shouting, "NUTS TO YOU". 

No more cooperation and no more of lines and groups; 

No more of regulations and of serving mush and soups; 

No more we'll saw and chop down trees or build up burlap huts. 

To all these tasks we bid adieu and likewise we say, "NUTS". 

Dirty campers, dirty campers, dirty campers, dirty campers. 

So we'll join up with the spectre. 

Silly hikers, "NUTS TO YOU". 

With much squealing and yelling everyone follows the Spectre offstage to 
jump over the cliff. Poor lonely Chief Oliver Cueline looks over the cliff 
and wildly shrieks: 

1 God, they all jumped over the cliff! I/That am I going to do with all 
that SPAM? 


Harold Crowe goes through again, still 
hollering for John Tern, this time car¬ 
rying a complete tree of four needle 
pine. 


** THE END #* 
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*f* *f* *t* *t* *t* *t* *f* *?* *t* *f* *t* *t* *f* 

*1* This is one of the finest and most complete *$* 
bird lists noted on any Base Gamp. Compiled 
*f* by Enid Michael, an authority on birds and *f.* 
an ex-naturalist with the National Park Ser- 
*?* vice in Yosemite. We were extremely fortun- *f* 
+ ate in having Enid in'camp with us. We 
*?* know now who will lead our bird walks in fu-*|* 
ture years. Ed. 

*f* *?* *f* *f* *f* *t* *?* *h *?* *f* *f* *f* *f* 

BIRDS OP THE MITER.BASIN 


1. Eared Grebe 

2. Goshawk 

3. Duck Hawk 

4. Sierra Grouse 

5. Spotted Sandpiper 

6. Killdeer 

7. Band-tailed Pigeon 

8. Pacific Nighthawk 

9. Rufous Hummingbird 

10. Allan Hummingbird 

11. Williamson Sapsucker 

12. Red-breasted Sapsucker 

13. Wood Pewee 

14. Olive-sided Flycatcher 

15. Wright Flycatcher 

16. Hammond Flycatcher 

17. Tree Swallow 

18. Northern Violet Green 

19. Clark Nutcracker 

20. Mt. Chickadee 

21. Rock Wren 


August 1-12, 1949 

22. House Wren 

23. Slender-billed Nuthatch 

24. Water Ouzel 

25. Tow^end Solitaire 
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26. Hermit Thrush 

27. Western Robin 

28. Mt. Bluebird 

29. Warbling Vireo 

30. Golden-crowned Kinglet 

31. American Pipit 

32. Audubon War bier /• • 


33. Hermit Warbler 






34. Leutescent Warbler 

35. Brewer Blackbird 

36. Pine Grosbeak 


\ 


37. Cassin Purple Finch 




38. Rosy Finch A—. 

39. Fox Sparrow 

40. Rufous-crowned Sparrow 

41. White-crowned Sparrow 

42. Sierra Junco 100 
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Now we know (statistically) why everyone cheered when 
we announced a late breakfast hour. Why didn't some 
one tell us? We are thankful for Gene's scientific 
approach to this problem. This data will be added to 
that being forwarded to the American Alpine Club,- 
with whom we were conducting a meteorological study 
this summer. Our maximum-minimum thermometer is 
still hanging near the summit of Mt* Langley to re¬ 
cord the lowest temperature this winter. The Mt. 
Ifliitney grannies might take consolation out of the 
fact that just before sunrise the thermometer re¬ 
corded 18° F. Ed< 


WAS IT COLD IN BASE CAMP? 
HOW COLD? 


by Gene Serr III 
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Listed among optional equipment for base campers was a thermometer, and 
several were m evidence about the ressential section of Lower Miter Basin. 

e principal use to which these instruments were put was to confirm the fact 
that it was quite cool when one first crawled out of the sleeping bag. This 
Smn^ atl S n se OTed somewhat lacking in depth of comprehension to onebase 

He proceeded to read his thermometer several times during the d^r and 
actually produced a notebook and pencil to keep record. ^ 

curved readings obtained were plotted against time and the 

curve of daily fluctuation was estimated (Figures 1 and 2). A maximum-minimum 
thermometer would have greatly increased the accuracy of these curves. 





































Temperatures were taken with a six-inch armored thermometer graduated 
from 20° to 120° F. The thermometer was placed in the shade, exposed so as to 
record the true air temperature. The general location was about l£0 yards south 
of commissary, on top of the small ridge along the east side of the meadow a- 
round which camp was located. The only storm disturbance that showed consider¬ 
able effect on the temperatures during the observed periods was the large cloud 
mass heading east on August 11. The accompanying wind lowered the temperature 
about 10° just before noon (Fig. 2) The clouds passed about 1:00 PM and a 
reading of 72° was made at 3:00 PM. 


so- 
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The following conclusions seem permissible from this very limited inves¬ 
tigation: 

1. The mean daily maximum air temperature during Base Camp #2 fell be¬ 
tween 6|? 0 and 75 °, and normally occurred between noon and 2:00 PM. 

2. The mean daily minimum air temperature for the same period fell be¬ 
tween 30° and I 4 O 0 and normally occurred between 2:00 and U:00 AM. 

3. For four observed days, two near the beginning and two near the end 
of the period, the mean daily temperature varied between about I 4 . 6 0 and 5 >b°. 


The writer feels that this type of study could readily be expanded to 
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Rw^a!! 8 ^^ 6 3 f^f n ^^ can ^ contribution to meteorological data. The Weather 
Bureau should certainly be interested in a month's continuous high-altitude t Pm 

several 6 e legations f ° r J* USe ° f a 

+hU + 1 S v topographic situations could be studied simultaneously 

£ Jmen™ but“tKU ValMbl *- This »rin es up the problem oflS"ecTd£ig 
instruments, but these are probably too delicate, for the pack trains. S 

Khich^ouirSfn^^rna 617 ^ esult a Committee on High Altitude Weather Data 
wnicn wouid plan a program for each year's Base Camp, possibly in cooperation 

station^comni 6 + ag ^ ieS : The Base Cara P evendeSelop fsmSll weather 

^ te W p th rain gauge 311(1 an emometer. Anyway, it would eliminate 
the inefficiency of everyone packing his own thermometer in order to shiver in 
private satisfaction before breakfastl sniver in 
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We had a fine bunch of youngsters at Base Camp this year 
lie always do. They seemingly found plenty of fun—at 
their own age level-and at no time obtruded themselves 
on their elders. Young Mark Adams tells how they a- 
mused themselves while we oldsters sought deeper satis- 
factions in other activities# 

Dear Oliver: 

I’m writing to tell you about the cave we found. 

I hope that Booey Hayne is feeling better. 

It all started on the afternoon of August 9, right above Base Canm I 

always was interested in exploring the rocks and looking for caves in the rocks 

and decided that I irould go and look around. I got up there and was lookine 

a ^ ° f , crack in the rock and finally managed to get down 

juJt led about I Sh ! 11 \ ledge l0 ° ked in the crack ’ but ^und that it 
just led about four feet in, I was very discouraged and after several attenrnt«? 

managed to climb back up the cliff again. After searching uSilTwas ti rt7 
I thought I had better go home. Instead of going to camp over the rock I de¬ 
cided I would go straight down until I hit the trail. Besides, I wJuld save a 

a L*ri tim vi and trOUble * So 1 cut down and saw the Path. I was standing by 

a Zli SidTf^i 6 a - +Z Af r tQT 1 had Walked about ten feet down I saw 

t ? 6 r ^ k * 11 was C ust a little too small for a man to 
wair! I looked at it. It went about three feet in and then turned up- 

3 ll T t v e brt * 1 finally managed to squeeze in it. All at once I be- 
cam f efnaxd. I began to have foolish notions such as "What if I got stuck or 
what if I can't bre^he in there?" About three feet before mf stSd b ’ 
kind of a room which could at least hold seven men standing up. There waf a 

cS in i\°L t0 ? t0 i^V H ttu air in - ^ * XT ^ £. f£L S 
crack m it and I could barely squeeze out# 

, r _ I ran J° the trail 9X1(1 W brother and two other kids. I was 
very happy then because I had found what I was looking for, a cave. Th^ end. 

Your friend, 

Mark Adams 
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TOO FAR SOUTH FOR GLACIERS 


According to the authorities., glaciers are not supposed to exist as far 
south as Rock Creek, where we camped this summer. Thirty-five miles to the north 
lies Split Mt. Glacier, the most southerly glacier on the present maps. Sc* natur- 
ally, we were dubious when John Thomas Howell, our naturalist, called our atten¬ 
tion to a small lake, abdve Sky Blue, which contained^ light blue, milky water, and 
suggested that the ice body above it might be glacial. 


We found the lake at about 12,600 feet elevation, north of Mt. Pickering, 
Its water definitely contained suspended silt. Following up the stream we reached 
a series of super-imposed morainal terraces, three in number and horse-shoe in 
shape. The uppermost terrace was made up of the typical accumulation of fresh 
silt, sand, and boulders. Small lateral moraines extended upward for a short dis¬ 
tance on each side of the rock-littered body of ice. Its elevation was about 
13,000 feet and its size 450 feet across and 300 feet vertically. Tongues of snow 
extended upward in the narrow cul-de-sac toward the crest of Pickering's westerly 
shoulder. 

At the upper end of the main ice body, a narrow crevass marked the loca¬ 
tion of the bergschrund. The vertical contour of the ice followed, to some de¬ 
gree, the typical line of a Sierra glacier, rising gradually from its morainal sys¬ 
tem for the first third, then steepening slightly for the middle third. On this 
middle third, we counted 17 striations, indicative of annual layers of compacted 
snow. The upper third flattened slightly and then rose abruptly to. the headwall, 

To substantiate further the possibility of this being an active glacier, 
it may be first pointed out that the ice lies at a higher elevation than any 
other Sierra glacier (perhaps its normal elevation for this latitude); that the 
cul-de-sac in which it is contained offers ideal conditions with complete sun and 
wind shadows; and finally that the area where the snow gathered extended rather 
widely on the slopes to the south and west of Mt. Pickering. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this evidence is. that this body of ice 
contains all of the essential factors of a glacial formation and:can be termed 
a real glacier. 

It is our recommendation that it be called the Howell Glacier, after 
John Thomas Howell, Curator of the California Academy 6f Sciences, who called it 
to our attention and who has done so much for the advancement of natural sciences 
iii the Sierra Nevada. ' 

. : • Oliver Kehrlein, • Chairman, 

Glaciers Study Committee,. Sierra Club 
; Glacier Study Committee, Geophysical Union 
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SPECTER 0? BROCKEN 

Whitney*s ghostly shadow, at sunset, cast on the condensed atmosphere, 
frozen into crystals. Lone Pine Peak in foreground below the specter. 

In the distant haze, through the specter, can be seen the Inyo and Panamint 
Ranges. 

The Specter of Brocken was first seen in 1730 from the summit of the 
Brocken (3745 feet ) highest peak in the Harz Mountains of central Germany* 

A similar Specter, of short duration, was also seen to the west at 
sunrise. 


Photograph by Alice Abeel 

























Our youngest chapter, San Diego, was v?ell repre¬ 
sented at Base Camp. Under the able leadership 
of Ivy Foster, they made themselves heard—and ( 
pleasantly so. Everyone enjoyed their camp 
fire skits, their songs and their stories. We 
all appreciated their wonderful spirit and 
willingness to participate in all of our ac- 
tivities~as well as the chores. We have 
taken the liberty of clipping their '’after 
camp" impressions from HI1 SlERRANSl, the 
live sheet published regularly by the San 
Diego .Chapter. Ed. 
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ROCK CREEK REFLECTIONS 


by Ivy Foster 


As I gaze through- my mirror of pleasant memories, Base Camp at Rock Creek 
this year stands out as clearly as that jagged outline of the LeConte Range 
from the meadow near commissary, where I spent many contemplative momentsThere 
is but one blurred spot in the vicinity of Army Pass going in, or shall I say- 
staggering in—a little the worse for the 12,000 foot altitude; but the less 
said about that the better. 


My first impression as we approached Fifth Cottonwood Lake was "Where is it? 
Array Pass? How can there be any pass or any trail up that stupendous wall of 
granite which forms this vast amphitheatre before me?" Well, I soon found out 
by the well-known process of putting one foot ahead af the other,,only higher 
each time. Sometimes I wonder, why X do these .things, but after the goal has 
been reached, the answer is always there. ’ 

I believe I share the opinion of others when I say Base Camp this year was 
really rugged—two days in, two days out, five llj.,000 foot peaks and a four 
day granny trip to Mt. Whitney thrown in for good measure. A diet for the 
most ardent arid active, mountain climber, yea, even "high-tripper"; yet you 
could just stay in camp all day and lazily feast on rugged beauty to your 
heart 5 s cent ent. 

Of course, the energetic enthusiasm of our great leader, 'Oliver, is in 
part responsible for the success of Base Camp. You can come in dog-tired at 
night after a strenuous day on the ; trv.il and think "I never want to climb 
another mountain, to scramble over more talus, or to swat mosquitoes 
while I balance myself on a rock crossing the creek" . . . But comes campfire 
and Oliver’s radiant enthusiasm fa' the next day’s trip, invitingly expressed 
in colorful descriptions of what’s to come, and sure enough, the next day you 
find yourself on the move again, with knapsack and "billy-can", peanut butter 
and ryecrisp (a combination most conducive to removing that spare tire around 
the middle). 

Now that food has entered the picture, it seems like a' good subject for a 
paragraph. Food is always an interesting topic of conversation at home, but 
commissary at Base Camp is worthy of "Duncan Hines" any day. Served from a 
half dozen tree stumps as tables, 13b persons, in nine minutes (according to 
genial and efficient Bob Thompson who ought to know) consumed the most delici¬ 
ous meals e’er eaten off a rock. Sizzling hot steaks, at 10,000 feet elevation, 
roast prime ribs, delicious baked., ham, and even roast turkey and all the trim¬ 
mings . . . And, ah, that soup, kettle (slurp, slurp. Pardon me if I depart 
from eloquence, but I’m fairly drooling at‘the thought of it). Next time I’M 
going to take a bigger cupl With this threat to commissary, I’d better put my 
mirror away and come down to sea level. See you at BASE GAMP . 
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ANOTHER BASE CAMPER 

by Virginia Elliott 

_ »»«v, Th H Ue -^ Base Cara P W be over, there are so many memories of being, not 
a "granny”, but a "cream puff". There was the friendly and interested £iSb 

^ hl L gang; . the ^ thought of so mn 7 things to make camping more 
M v ? h ®f e was the music of Rock Creek and the groups that sang at campfire 
each night -oh, what joyi There was the stupendous rugged beauty of the peaks 
their incomparable setting. Then the hikes to even lovelier meadows, 
whether above the timber or through the remarkable forests of lodgepole or fox- 
tail pines, and the search for treasure with the botanists and geologists, the 
friendships made along the trail, over a cup of tea or at dinner. 

Truly, to have been "base campers" has-opened our eyes, ears, hearts and 

pirits to the wonders of the wilderness and the ,joy of being a Sierra Club 
member. 

MAY THERE ALWAYS BE ANOTHER BASE CAMP! 



- — ' —1— ---By Frances Boiseau ^ i 




By Frances Boiseau 


ae T ^+ e fl + e ® 311 d th ?^® ^ us on Base Cara P this Year almost heard its wings 
flap as it went by so swiftly. 6 

.. tbe start of the desert trail, the approach to Army Pass through 

the amphitheatre and on to camp, Nature treated us as her chosen children, 
oifenng us at each turn new vistas and experiences * 

ti In J C ^ m ? > » S fi rst-basers, we had the usual experience of learning the 
hows and whys of camp. One noteworthy thing was the altitude fever of the 
English language. Definitions for such things as orchids, burlap, and "chicky 
pail as used at 10,500 feet cannot be found in the Webster printed at sea ^ 

ra ^ ori ® s , are filled 1,ith trips, the profusion of flowers, the blue- 
ZTrrl f* 7 Blue . Lake > campfires, and for Dick, the fish that stayed in the lake; 
and for me especially the silhouette of a pack train over Army Pass. 

To Oliver, to Bob and all the very congenial group, we say thanks for 
an exciting vacation; ' * 
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ONCE IN A LIFE TIME 


Once in a life time will such a picture be taken# 

Once in a life time will you sleep on the roof of the United States, on 

the bleak rock slabs of Mt# Whitney 1 s summit at 14*496 feet elevation. 

Once in a life time will you shiver and chatter in the chill of 28° at 

4*20 a.m#, while the sun rises over the distant desert ranges — a glowing 

orange ball— to dispel the deep purple shadows from each succeeding valley, 
gorge and canyon# 

A once-in-a-life-time climax to a once-in-a-life-1ime adventure for 
105 Base Campers, who, in the glory of their achievement, have long since 
forgotten the discomforts. 

Ottmar Goebel memorializes that frigid dawn 
in this enlargement of his colorful kodachrome 
painstakingly retouched to bring back 
the vivid but evanescent hues of the sunrise. 












BASE CAMP IN THE SIERRA 


by Miriam Anderson 

When I mentioned my summer plans to hike into the High Sierra country, I 
was told of the blisters and swollen feet I would have. Politeness, I'm sure, 
kept my gloomy-faced friend from adding that I should have a mental check-up. 

Maybe that summer when I had looked at Mt. Williamson for so many weeks 
had made me unbalanced, but as the Base Campers all started walking up the 
eastern side of the Sierra range, I took courage from the size of the group 
who were crazy too. 

Now when I look at the few color films I brought home, I know people would 
go across a continent to visit such country: meadows, blooming and fresh in 
July when all the lowlands are hot; clear and vigorous streams, too remote 
to be diverted to cabins or resorts; lakes behind every ridge, always a few 
shades bluer than the sky; and mountains rising above and producing these icy 
waters, impressive beyond exaggeration; in the evaings when the mountains are 
only silhouettes, campfires with tall stories, skits and songs, and then stars 
and silence and peace. 

The blisters failed to materialize. We discovered, of course, that mos¬ 
quitoes liked water too. The ones on Rock Creek, however, turned out to be 
an overstuffed snow variety, which could be battered down and fed to the fish 
a reasonable percentage of the time, and which went to bed when the sun Trent 
down. The disappointed fishermen found that the fish preferred these mosqui¬ 
toes to the more formal bait they offered, and didn't return to camp in the 
evenings with the strings of golden trout that they had anticipated. 

The other campers were luckier in achieving their goals. The botanists 
found their Alpine plant varieties, the peak climbers enough ll*,000 foot 
heights to keep them struggling upward, and the camera fiends—well, they'll 
be shoving pictures before their friends with that strange light in their 
eyes from now on until next summer. 


As for myself, I know that this winter I'll have my contour map handy to 
look over the passes and ridges and lakes I didn't visit, and I'll be planning 
ways to keep from getting sunburned when I go back to the land of fox-tail 
pine and water ouzels next year. 
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Fifty one Base Campers, on ropes, scaled the pinnacled 
summit of Muir to add another 14,000 foot peak to their 
list of accomplishments. 


Photograph by Hugh Lowe 


MUIR PEAK 









'- -■ “ ■ MOUNTAINEERING NOTES 

i T ?L 19 S n^ e . CamperS made quite a reoord for themselves in scaling 
peaks 286 14,000 footers in addition to some difficult 13,000 foot moStains. 

Some members were so anxious to accumulate as many peaks as possible that 

climated^” ® econd da ^ out » before they had a chance to become ac- 

climated. This peak was climbed six times during our stay by the following groups: 

qtfSkJ 8 Me lb in. Bill Evans, Mary Galton, Maxine and Marian 

Steineke, Alice Dayton, Fran Lusk, Tom and Park Barkan, Dick Johnson, Carla Wolff 

H ° nS °“' ®* Sh L0W0> Aaa 0ates - *• H. Craig, Kenneth Mather, and’ 

Jul? 29 II Ellf P SI;II SO ?N I 0 m -N y ; 3arbara Lilley, Margy and Anita .Suran. 

r jfqt lf ^? lf M ? d p n * Rolf Godon Jr., Sylvia Hermanson, Edith Fatten, Sim Carr, 
1 d andeford, Nina Eloesser, Marion Jones, Larry Gilmore, Gerda Godon, Erma 
Witte, Margaret Conant and Betty Rhodes. * 

Aug. 1 - Jim Koontz, Jim and Peggy Blom, Dick Dieterich, Deborah Foster, Elliot 

Shv JhL T n, p Ml w r ^ SCaparone * Gene Serr 11 > Serr III, Abe Stanton, 

Dorothy Thompson, J. R. Weinman and David Peery* 

Aug* 8 A1 Whitney and C* W. Nei/yman. 

Char no ck^ "" Keenan< Betty Robinson * Murrey Kehrlein, Ann Sramek, and Irene 

, ... nnn e ^ Came Mt * Gu y ot * reputed to have been higher than Mt. Whitney, that 

is, 45,000,000 years ,ago. The view of the Great Western Divide, the Kaweahs and 
the deep Kern Canyon was exceptional from this balcony-like vantage point. Three 
parties climbed this triple-summitted peak* 

July 20 -- Endy Hanson, Carl Standeford, Mary Galton, Gerda and Rolf Godon, Bob 
Munz, Edith Fatten, Sylvia Hermanson, Forrest Tragea, Murrey Kehrlein, Tom and Park 
Barkan, Maxine and Marian Steineke, Fran Lusk, and Alice Dayton. 

July 27 — E. G. Pomeroy, Jane Collard, Margaret Conant, Nina Eloesser, Nancy 
McCabe, Tom Patterson, Barbara Lilley, and Erma Witte. 

A third group, who forgot to hand in their names, climbed this peak on their wav 
back from Mt* .Whitney on August 10th. 

The Ph.D.'s of the first Camp included Maxine and Marian Steineke, Alice 
Dayton, Fran Lusk, Carla Wolff, Margy and Anita Suran, Mary Galton, Tom Trauba, 

Ted Melbin, Park and Tom Barkan, Jim Koontz, and Oliver Kehrlein. They climbed in 
turn: Barnard by a new route up its buttressed south face, and Russell up the 
south scree slope and westerly ledge. They then joined forces with the grannies 
to make up the 51 who slept on the summit of Mt. Whitney on July 25th. On the fol¬ 
lowing days the Ph.D.'s belayed the grannies up Muir's sheer pinnacle. Besides the 
Ph.D.'s, the following signed the Muir summit register: Barbara Lilley, Eleanor 
Godon, Nina Eloesser, E. R. Craig, Hugh Lowe, Eltweed Pomeroy, Daisy and Dick 
Johnson, Endy Hanson, Kenneth Mather, Gerda Godon, and 3 climbers from Colorado. 

*** *** *+* 

The second Base Camp climbers duplicated the activities of the first group 
beginning with the climb of Langley on their way into Rock Creek, under the lead¬ 
ership of Jim Koontz. The new group of Ph.D.'s included Dick Dieterich, Gene 
Serr II, Gene Serr III, Jim Blom, Elliot Hayne, and Jim Koontz, the latter acting 
as leader. They started by a long hike to Tyndall Creek, and on the next day 
climbed Mt. Tyndall by the NW arete and the knife edge. The following day they 
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went up the Starr route to the top of Williamson. They returned to Crabtree Mea 

■ ST - 1 J° th ! ir Ust ‘ Ihen th °J' »lth 4? £r<Zit 

for th. overnight trip to Whitney's summit. This whole group were privileged to 
w xtness from the summit the majestic sight of a thunder and lightning stom plav 
ing on the Great Western Divide and the King Kern Divide. Both groups had the ** 
e opportunity of seeing the Spectre of Brocken both at sunset and sunrise. Th« 
. . s also belayed the grannies—27 in number up Muir and returned to Rock 
Creek by^an off-trail route over the old Whitney Pass, down into the upper Crab- 
tree Basin and over Cuthbertson Pass into Miter Basin. 


Those who made the summit of Muir on August 10th, in addition to the 
above Ph.D.'s were: Peg Blom, Ruth Sweeny, Abe Stanton, Malcolm Smith, Irene 
Charnock, Andrea Blom, Sarah Hayne, Frances Payne, Murrey Kehrlein, Oliver Kehr- 
lein, Deborah Foster, Edwin Simon, Edna Newgreen, Pauline Praasternick, "Bracie" 
Bracelin, Edwina and Wes Noble, Stan Keenan, Jim Griffin and Randy Weinman. 


_ Several parties climbed Cirque Peak from Army Pass. Jim Koontz and El¬ 

liot Hayne climbed LeConte Peak and several of the nearby pinnacles for a couple 
of first ascents.. Jim Koontz, Dick Kauffman and Elliot Hayne climbed Mt. Mallorv 
rom Arc Pass. Jim Koontz and Jim Griffin climbed six peaks on the Great Western 
Divide after cleaning up the Base Camp commissary and seeing it packed out. 


Ph. P.'s 

(Apologies to Gilbert and Sullivan) 

By Dot Pepper 

When I first went with the Sierra Club bunch 
I sat by a stream with my book and my lunch. 

I washed my hair and drank my tea, • 

And then I did all my laun-dr-y. 

I coiled my clothesline so oare-full-y 
That now I am a member of the Ph.D. 

I coiled my clothesline so care-full-y 
That now I am a member of the Ph.D. 

While others went off to climb high peaks 

And carry heavy knapsacks and be gone for weeks, 

I stayed in camp and studied technique. 

And let the other fellows climb each doggonned peak. 
I learned the technique so thor-o-ly 
That now I am a member of the Ph.D. 

I learned the technique so thor-o-ly . . 

That now I am a member of the Ph.D. 

Now, if you wish to learn to climb. 

Just sit upon a rock, but don't waste your time. 

Learn to coil a rope so carefully 

And imitate the climbers to the fraction Of a T. 

Just imitate the cl-imbers to the fraction of a T, 

And you will be a member of the Ph.D. 
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STORM-SCARRED FOXTAIL ON 
BOREAL PLATEAU NEAR SIBERIAN PASS 


Against centuries of arctic blizzards and timberline storms, this lone p-ine> 
has waged a ceaseless battle for existance. 

Capped by a small cloud, at left, is summit of Mt. Pickering. Center— 
under overhanging branch, Mt. McAdie with Arc Pass separating it from Mt. 
Mallory. LeConte Peak near right border. Dead branch points to Miter, 
rising above horizon of trees. 


Photograph by James McBride 
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Ease Campers were doubly fortunate in having 
two outstanding naturalists to guide them this 
summer: Dr. Philip Munz of the Santa Ana 
Botanical Gardens and John Thomas Howell of 
the California Academy of Sciences. Ed. 


FOUR WEEKS WERE NOT ENOUGH 

Natural Science on the 1949 Base Camp 
by 

John Thomas Howell 

When the site of the 1949 Base Camp was fixed for Rock Creek, I planned, 
for the first time in more than twenty years, to spend four weeks in one ' 
place in the Sierra Nevada for botanical exploration. It was a gamble whether 
there would be enough to keep me busy and happy: would I, as was freely 
predicted, be worked out and anxious to be back at the Academy after two or 
three weeks, or would I find the region as rich as I anticipated? Two weeks 
with too little time or four 'weeks with too much time - regrets from the 
first would be much the greater, so four week's were allocated to Base Camp 
scientific activities. As I took leave of our Rock Creek Camp on August 12 f 
I realized all too well that even four weeks had not been enough. 

In the interesting material for natural history observations and in the 
accomplishment of scientific studies, the 1949 Base Camp will rank among the 
very first of all our camps. Activities to acquaint base campers with the 
wonders of the region nere organized by Phil Munz during the first two weeks 
and were repeated with slight additions and subtractions by me during the 
second two weeks. During both periods nature study walks were taken to Sol¬ 
dier Lakes and Siberian Pass. On the first excursion to Lower Soldier Lake, 
we not only aid the botany en route , but Phil outlined the plant formations 
Higa Sierra and I gave an account of the geologic history. The first 
visit to Siberian Pass degenerated (!) into a frenzied plant-collecting outing 
when the botanists went wild over the gorgeous floral display. During the 
second session, the Siberian Pass trip heard Oliver's talk on glaciology and 
my remarks on variation, fluctuating and hereditary. On the second visit 
to Soldier Lakes, Enid Michael and I discovered the floral treasures east of 
the upper lake. . .. 

During the first two weeks, ornithological observations were made by an 
enthusiastic group led by Blanche Vranna and Stanley Abrams, and during the 
second period by Enid Michael. The list of birds seen in the vicinity of 
camp from July 19 to August 12 is given elsewhere in this report. During the 
dark of the moon on the first two weeks we gazed at the superb stars of the 
summer skies, while later, by moonlight, Jim Koontz and Hilda Weichhart con¬ 
ducted a thrilling snipe-hunting expedition in the lower part of our camp 
meadow. Results of star gazing were positivej of snipe hunting, negative! 

Since everyone in camp didn't follow the botanists' meanderings, the 
bird lovers' wanderings, or the star-gazers' gapings, the education of the 
general throng was attended to at camp fire by remarks and talks. As usual 
the "Highest Flower Show in the VJorld" was maintained for the edification of the 
curious and the husbandry of the naturalists vocal effects. 

Geologically there was mucn to see. On our climb over the east escarpment 
of the Sierra Nevada we were regaled by magnificent views over the Owens Valley 
trough, one of the mo3t impressive grabens in the world. About camp, 
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unglaciated summits bounded by glacier-gnawed chasms were everywhere a part of 
the scene, and to attain those summits we went through glaciated canyons and 
basins or along vast morainal ridges. In one of the uppermost recesses above 
Sky Blue Lake in the shadow of Mt. Pickering tell-tale glacier milk in a light 
blut tarn diclosed a tiny glacieret still at work farther south than any ice 
has been discovered heretofore in the Sierra Nevada, This is the last remnant 
of the once-mighty ice stream that flowed from summit peaks through Mitre Basin 
and Rock Creek Canyon into the Kern, 

As usual, the weather was with us all the time but during the first two 
weeks it was so monotonously clear that it raised complaints. Not so during 
the second two weeks which were ushered in b y a four day period of thunder 
storms. Then during the last week, when the temperature nose-dived, the weather 
again came in for plenty of attention. 

This year, for the first time on base camps, the systematic collection of 
scientific meteorological data was begun when a maximum-minimum thermometer was 
placed on Mt, Langley. Such data will be most important since very little is 
known of weather conditions in the High Sierra, 

Botanical activity flourished throughout the entire four weeks. Not since 
the first Base Camp in 1940 have we seen so many kinds of pines, with needles 
one to five. The one-needled pinyon ( Pinus mononhylla ) was with us on the 
desert slope of the range from Carroll Creek at 5500’ almost to Little Cotton¬ 
wood Creek at 9300', The two-needle pine, the lodgepole pine( Pinus Murryana ) 
was the commonest tree around camp and occurred as timberline tree in Mitre 
Basin at 11300' below Sky Blue Lake. The three-needle pine, Jeffrey pine ( Pinus 
Jeffrey!) was seen at 9000' and above along the trail to Little Cottonwood 
Creek. At little Cottonwood Creek we met our first five-needle pine, the limber 
pine ( Pinus flexilis ) and it continued along as an.occasional tree until we 
reached timberline east of Army Pass. The last two trees seen along the trail 
in the Cotonwood Lakes were limber pines. Along Little Cottonwood Creek and on 
high ridges both east and west of the crest, the commonest five- (or four-)needle 
pine was the beautiful foxtail pine ( Pinus Halfouriana). These wonderful trees 
are especially remembered in the ’’Halt Disney Forest" near upper Soldier Lake and 
on the high moraines between Rock Creek and Siberian Pass. Finally there was a 
third five-needle pine, the white-bark pine ( Pinus albicaulis l. This was very 
rare in this region and without cones impossible to distinguish from the limber 
pine. In the white-bark pine, the cones are short and almostspterical, while 
in the limber pine the cones are decidedly longer than thick. During the first 
two weeks, Constance Menzies brought in twigs of a five-needle pine which was 
probably white-bark, but without cones one cannot be certain. If these are white 
bark twigs, they come from the most southern station known in the Hhitney region, 
During the second two weeks, Charles Townsend collected specimens of white bark 
pine with cones at timberline in Crabtree Creek. This collection is from the 
southernmost definitely known station in the Uhitney region. If only I had had 
a few more days, I would have explored the ridge west of camp for confirming 
evidence that white-bark pines are in the Rock Greek drainage. I needed five 
weeks - four weeks were not enough! 

Four weeks were not enough to collect all the botanical specimens I wanted, 
but even so, I collected 495 kinds, the best Base Camp collection I have made 
since 1942 when I found 510 kinds. If only I had had another week, I might have 
gone down Golden Trout Creek again and found the elusive Abronia alpina , as well 
as enough other different plants to exceed my earlier record. Again I say, 
four weeks were not enough. 
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Base Camp Botany, 19 49 

By 

John Thomas Howell 


The botanical collections of the Sierra Club Base Camp outinr in 1949 

ns — m ° r9 «-» 

Base Camp m 1942 and, as a result, a larger and more diversified collect- 

reC ° rded * The collections were made on both sides 

us h L St r°L th ?. i erra 9Vad& “ Tulare and In y° counties in the region 
j st south of Mt. bhitney at elevations between 8500 ft. and 13000 ft. In 

I^y° C °unty# plants were collected from the end of the road on the east 

ll°ltooo fT°V ^ at p 500 + ft - t0 the Crest 0f the rangeat Amy Xss 
' trict about7 ° 0U ^ y l botanical activities centered in the dis- 
Pv 1 ,!,!! V l p amp Whl0h was Seated on Rock Creek at 10500 ft. 

7 ll om Base , Cara P extended northward through Mitre Basin to the 
head of Crabtree Creek, eastward to Soldier Lakes and Army Bass, west¬ 
ward tcTTittle Whitne\ "m T° ^ ^ SUmnit ° f Mt * and south * 

ard to Little Whitney Meadows on Golden Trout Creek at 8500 ft. and to 

amshaw Meadows on the South Fork of Kern River at 8800 ft. The botanical 

collections were made chiefly by Philip A. Munz (July 17 to July 30) and by 

<>”»* 17 U). Altogether over i 2 00 epeclJnewe" 7 

repre ? "S 495 species, subspecies, and varieties. The Munz 

writar^S J r !u at r t ! l ?/ an ? h0 Santa Ana B °tanic Garden, while those of the 
riter are at the California Academy of Sciences# 

, . The Goilec-tion has more than usual interest for systematic botanists 
and about a fifth of the plants deserve special mention. Most interest¬ 
ing ol all, perhaps, are two species not before reported from the Sierra 
Nevada or California: Car ex proposita , a species heretofore recognized 
only from Idaho; and Draba fladnizensis , a rare species ranging as far as 
the mountains of Europe. No fewer than fourteen species and varieties 
were collected that are endemic to the southern Sierra Nevada, while ten 
other species are rare plants endemio to the Sierra Nevada but not re¬ 
stricted to the southern part of the range. Nine other plants were 
found that occur only in the southern Sierra Nevada and in the higher 
mountains of southern California. High up on the desert slopes of Wonoga 
k, along the trail between the end of the road at 8500 ft. and Little 
Cottonwood Creek at 9500 ft., a noteworthy representation of desert and 
Basin plants was found. There were more than twenty of these plants that 
have rarely, if ever, been reported as part of the flora of the Sierra 
Nevjidti. Then there is that group of plants which are rare in the Sierra 
Nevada but which are widely (and sometimes abundantly) distributed be¬ 
yond the range. Some of the rarest plants in California are found in 
this group. Finally many plants were found at elevations much higher 
than are usually accorded them in floras and revisions. Under these sev¬ 
eral headings, the more noteworthy plants collected on the 1949 Base 
Camp may be listed as follows: 
















}■* Plants e nd e mic to the southern Sierra Nevad a. south of the Kings- 
Kern Divide. Eriogonum pratense, Silene aperta, Arabis pygmaea, Potentilla 
campestns, Potentilla purpurascens, Astragalus lentiginosus var. kernensis, 
Lotus leucophyllus var. Jepsonii, Lupinus Breweri var. bryoides, Lupinus 
oreochans, Swertia tubulosa, Mimulus deflexus, Orochaenactis thysanocarpha, 
Senecio pauciflorus var. jucundulus, Senecio serra var. altior. 

2. Rare plants endemic to the Sierra Nevada but extending north of 
the Kings-Kern Divide. Carex danaensis. Lupinus Pr, Hr ^ 

Clementis, Swertia puberulenta, Linanthus oblanceolatus, Nama Rothrockii, 

ryp antha glomeriflora, Hackelia Sharsmithii, Mimulus coccineus. Aster 
Peirsonii. 

slants endemic to the southern Sierra Nevada and th e mountains of 
southern California. Agrostis lepida, Eriogonum Parishii, Calyptridium 
pygmaeum, Potentilla Wheeleri, Tauschia Parishii, Penstemon caesius, 

Penstemon Rothrockii, Antennaria densa. Madia Wheeleri. 

^* Notable Plants of the California Deserts or the Great Bas in. 

Eriogonum Baileyi, Eriogonum dendroideum, Eriogonum latens, Mirabilis 
Froebelii, Silene verecunda subsp. Andersonii, Eschscholzia minutiflora, 

Arabis pulchra, Streptanthus cordatus. Astragalus lentiginosus var. 

Fremontii, Lupinus excubitus, Acer glabrum var. diffusum, Opuntia basil- 
aris, Oenothera contorta var. flexuosa, Oenothera decorticans var. 
desertorum. Phlox amabilis, Cryptantha mohavensis, Mimulus Bigelovii, 

Galium Munzii, Chaenactis stevioides, Lygodesmia spinosa, Stephanomeria 
exigua. 

Widely distributed Plants th at are rare in the Sierra Nevada. 
Triglochin palustris, Poa Lettermanii, Poa reflexa, Carex Haydeniana, 

Carex proposita, Juncus abjectus, Lemna trisulca, Arenaria Rossii, Arenaria 
rubella, Myosurus aristatus, Draba crassifolia, Draba fladnizensis, Poten¬ 
tilla pseudosericea, Potentilla saxosa, Oenothera xylocarpa, Gentiana 
tenella, Lemmonia californica, Crepis nana, Erigeron Clokeyi, Erigeron vagus. 

6. A few notable altitudinal records . Ephedra viridis at 9600 ft, 

(7000 ft. acc. Jepson); Luzula subcongesta at 11500 ft. (8000 ft. acc. Jepson)* 
Polygonum Kelloggii at 11500 ft. (8000 ft. acc. Jepson, under P. imbricatum); ’ 
otellaria umbellata lurcz, at 11500 ft, (8000 ft, acc. Jepson); Mentzelia 
laevicaulis at 9500 ft. (7000 ft. acc. Jepson); Perideridia Gairdneri at 
11500 ft. (7000 ft. acc. Jepson,under Carum); Lemmonia californica at 9800 
ft. (8200 ft. acc. Jepson); Plagiobothrys Torreyi at 11000 ft. (8000 ft, 
acc. Jepson); Pedicularis semibarbata at 11000 ft. (8200 ft. acc. Munz)* 

Galium bifolium at 11000 ft. (8500 ft. acc. Hilend and Howell); Cirsium’ 
Drummondii T. & G. at 9900 ft. (6600 ft. acc. Jepson); Cirsium tioganum 
at 11500 ft. (8500 ft. acc. Jepson, under C. acaulescens); Helenium Hoopesii 
at 11500 ft, (9500 ft. acc, Jepson). Most of the plants given in the desert 
list are from stations 1000 to 3000 feet higher than heretofore recorded. 

In the last group, those plants given for 11500 ft. are from the upper 
Mitre Basin near Sky Blue Lake and, though this group of plants is usually 
characteristic of subalpine (i.e. Canadian and Hudsonian zone) forests 
they here occur definitely above timberline. 




















Present timberline in the Rock Creek drainage is at 11500 ft. or some- 

r o e ^ I?, th T are ^ ree BOUrCeS ° f that indicate th^lower- 

mains of lar^e dP Tl g l century. One is to be found in the re¬ 

mains of large dead trees above present timberline. At Sky Blue Lake such 

remains are conspicuous, while the nearest living trees grow under a pro¬ 
tecting ledge m Mitre Basin a short distance south of the lake at an^le- 
vation of.about 11300 ft. The second evidence of change of timberUne is 
to be derived from the plants listed above which are now above timberline 
but which would normally inhabit subalpine forests. These plants Subt- 

f u T eT Hudsonian or timberline forest not so many years 

ed as "alines J ° f the timber l^, these plants have persist¬ 
ed * + thi r d *° urce of evidence is historical, a statement 

ho+fl ^! } . C ?” d ^ 10ns ?- n 1875 as Given by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, the first 

mst to visit the region. Rothrock writes (in Rpt. U. S. Geogr. Surv. 
under Lieut, Wheeler, vol. 6, p, 354)as follows: 


"On the southern slope of a peak to the south of 
Mount Whitney, we found the present growth of trees 
at timber-line all dead or dying, and no younger ones 
akmg their places, so that, in a few years, the 
timber-line will be several hundred feet lower than 
at present. I am quite unable to give any satisfactory 
explanation of the fact, unless it be due to a washing - 
away of the soil by the melting snows: still, it is 
worth recording." 


e peak of which Rothrock speaks may be Mt. Langley or Cirque Fealc, on the 
slopes of both of which a lowered timberline is now evident. Undoubtedly 
he cause of this effect is not to be looked for in an edaphic change, as 
suggested by Rothrock, but rather in a climatic change. Since no growth of 

^T e6S W ? S obse f ved about timberline during Base Camp explorations in 
1949, it may be surmised that the area is still affected by climatic con¬ 
ditions similar to those obtaining seventy-five or a hundred years ago. 

. + / S Ji S V tated ' the first b °tanist to explore in the general vicinity 

if-! ! Ill &mp WaS Dr * J * T ’ Rothrock who, in 1875, accompanied the 

United States Geographical Surveys under Lieut. G. M. Wheeler to the upper 

Kern River basin. Such plants as Potentilla Wheeleri . Nama Rothrockii, 

Artemisia Rothrockii, and Madia Wheeleri were among the novelties 

eel by Rothrock at that time and were named in honor of him and his chief. 


Sixteen years later, in August, 1891, the region was visited by the 
famous Death Valley Expedition and an extensive collection was made"along 
Golden Trout Creek between the Kern River and the Siberian Pass country 
by the botanist, F, V, Coville, A number of new species were described 
from this collection by Coville and others, and Coville erected the en¬ 
demic genus, Orochaenactis , basing it on Chaenactis thysanocarpha which 
had been originally described by Gray from~a Rothrock collection. 


These expeditions were followed by botanical exploration by individ¬ 
uals* C. A. Purpus in 1896; H. M. Hall and H. D. Babcock in 1904; J* D, 
Culbertson in 1904; W. R. Dudley, on several trips between 1893,’when 
he became professor of Botany at Stanford University, and 1911, when he 
died; and later exploration by W, L. Jepson (in 1912), R. S. Ferris 
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C. W. Sharsmith, and doubtless others. East of the crest, in the Cotton¬ 
wood Creek drainage, collections were made by the Death Valley Expedition 
and subsequently by Jepson, and, more recently, by A. M. Alexander and 
L. Kellogg, 

During the course of years at least two confusing changes of name 
have been made in the region covered by the present report. Volcano Creek 
of many reports and floras is now Golden Trout Creek and Long Meadow on 
Golden Trout Creek at 8500 ft. of earlier U.S.G.S. maps is Little Whitney 
Meadow on the 1948 topographic map of Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Parks. 

for the unexcelled Base Camp iacilities that have made the present 
botanical collection and report possible. Dr, Munz and the writer are 
grateful to the members of the Sierra Club Outing Committee and to Oliver 
Kehrlein for his generous and continuous cooperation. For permission to 
collect in Sequoia National Park, grateful acknowledgment is extended to 
Superintendent E. T. Scoyen. 


California Academy of Sciences 
November 1, 1949 


Altitudes 


Army Pass, 12000 feet. 

Soldier Lakes (southwest of Mt. Langley), 11000 and 11200 feet. 
Primrose and Sky Blue lakes, 11500 feet. 

Siberian Pass, 10900 feet. 

Whitney Meadows, 9700-9900 feet. 

Little Whitney Meadow, 8500 feet. 

Groundhog Meadow, 8700 feet, 

Ramshaw Meadow (northwest end), 8800 feet. 

Tunnel, 8900 feet. 

Cottonwood Lakes, 11100-11200 feet. 
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FERNS AND FERN ALLIES 


Botrychium simplex E. Hitchc. Small Grape-fern. 

Whitney Meadows (25816); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26222B); Cottonwood 
Creek, 10200 ft. (Munz 14051). 

Athyrium americanum (Butters) Max. Alpine Lady-fern, 

Above Sky Blue Lake (26003). 

Cryptogramma acrostichoides R, Br. Parsley Fern. 

Above Sky Blue Lake (26004). 

Cystopteris fragilis (L.) Bernh. Fragile Fern. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (common); Mt, Guyot, 12000 ft. (25615). 
Pellaea Breweri D. C. Eat. Brewer Cliff Brake. 

Primrose Lake (25700). 

Woodsia scopulina D. C. Eat. Rocky Mountain Woodsia. 

Primrose Lake (25699). 

Equisetum arvense L. Common Horsetail. 

Little Whitney Meadow ( 25889), 

Isoetes Bolander i Engelm. Bolander Quillwort. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft., in 3 feet of water (26080). 

Selaginella Watsonii Underw. Watson Moss-fern, 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25629); Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26066); 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26220). 


GYMNOSPERMS 


Abies magnifica Murr. Red Fir, 

Wonoga Peak, 9500 ft. 

Pinus albicaulis Engelm. White-bark Fine. 

Crabtree Creek, 11300 ft. (Charles Townsend). The specimen collected 
by Constance Menzies between Erin and Primrose lakes, although sterile, 
seems to be White—bark Pine, These are the southernmost known stations 
for this tree along the crest of the Sierra Nevada. On the Great 
Western Divide it is reported by Sudworth from still farther south about 
the headwaters of the Little Kern River. 

Pinus Balfouriana Murr. Foxtail Pine, 

Cottonwood Lakes, 11100 ft. (26236); Rock Creek, 10500 ft.; Golden 
Trout Creek near Groundhog Meadow, 8700 ft, 

Pinus flexilis James, Limber Pine. 

Cottonwood Lakes, 11150 ft., two dwarfed trees at timberline (26231); 
Little Cottonwood Creek, 9500 ft. (26284), 

Pinus Jeffreyi Murr, Jeffrey Pine. 

Wonoga Peak, 9000-9500 ft.; Rock Creek Canyon, 9600 ft.; Golden 
Trout Creek, 8700 ft. 

Pinus monophylla Torr. & Frem, One-leaf Pinyon. 

Wonoga Peak, 6000-9000 ft, 

Pinus Murrayana Balfour. Lodgepole Pine. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft.; Rock Creek, 10500 ft,; timberline 
below Sky Blue Lake, 11300 ft. 

Juniperus occidentalis Hook. Western Juniper, 

Rock Creek Canyon, 9600 ft.; Golden Trout Creek, 8900 ft. 

Ephedra viridis Cov. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9500 ft.; Wonoga Peek , 8500 ft. (26296). 
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FLOWERING PLMTS 


Sparganium angustifolium Michx. Bur-reed. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26081). 

Triglochin palustrls L. Arrow-grass, 

Whitney Meadows (25820), 

Agropyron Saundersii (Vasey) Hitchc, 

Golden Tnout Creek, 9650 ft. (25799); Rock Creek, 9600 ft. (26134); 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (26269). 

Agropyron trachycaulum (Link) Malte. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26086); Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (26270), 
Agrostis exarata Trin, 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (26140). 

Agrostis idahoensis Nash. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25785, 25792). 

Agrostis lepida Hitchc, 

Cottonwood Lakes (25469); Guyot Creek, 10400 ft. (25587); Siberian Pass 
Creek, 11000 ft., near the type-locality (25739A); Golden Trout Creek, 
9650 ft. (25808); Little Whitney Meadow (25894); Rock Creek, 9600 ft. 
(26130). 

Agrostis scabra Willd. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (26145); Little Cottonwood Creek, 

9600 ft. (26274). 

Agrostis Thurberiana Hitchc. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25494). 

Agrostis variabilis Rydb. 

Sky Blue Lake and above (25979, 26152). 

Alopecurus aequalis Sobol. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9300 ft. (25954). 

Alopecurus geniculatus L, 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft, (25513); Whitney Meadows (25779); 

Sky Blue Lake (26002). 

Bromus marginatus Nees. 

Soldier Lakes (25640); Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (26143). 
Calamagrostis Breweri Thurb. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25568). 

Calamagrostis canadensis (Michx.) Beauv. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25486), 9600 ft. (26136). 

Calamagrostis purptirascens R, Br. 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25601); Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26052); 

Cirque Peak (26189). 

Deschampsia caespitosa (L.) Beauv. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25495); above Primrose Lake (25708). 

Danthonia intermedi a Vasey. 

Soldier Lakes (26093). 

Danthonia unispicata Munro. 

Soldier Lakes (26092). 

Elymus glaucus Buckl. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft, (26146). 

Festuca minutiflora Rydb. 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26058). 

Festuca ovina L. var. brachyphylla (Schult.) Piper. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25536); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25634); Army Pass, 
Tulare Co, (26035). 

Glyceria elata (Nash) Hitchc, 

Rock Creek, 10,500 ft. (26083). 
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Glyceria erecta Hitchc* 

Syrian Pass t° Whitney Meadows, 10000 ft. ( 25759); Golden Trout 
Creek, 9650 ft. (25795); Roclc Creek, 10500 ft, (26079) 

Hordeum brachyantherum Nevski. 

Rock Creek, 9550 ft. (25576). 

Hordeum brachyantherum Nevski x Sitanion Hystrix (Nutt.) J. G. Smith. 

Rock Creek, 9600 ft. (26135). 

Koeleria cristata (l.) Pers. 

Rock Creek, 10700 ft. (25669); Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26060, 26073)? 

Soldier Lakes (26089). 

Melica stricta Boland. 

Soldier Lakes (25641), 

Muhlenbergia filiformis (Thurb.) Rydb. 

IakeTI^TO)^ 68 ^ 25470 ^ ; Rock Creek » 10500 ft. (25510, 25665); Sky Blue 

Muhlenbergia montana (Nutt.) Hitchc. 

Soldier Lakes (25646). 

Muhlenbergia Richardsonis (Trin.) Rydb. 

Mt. Guyot, 12°00 ft. (25623); Soldier Lakes (25639); Whitney Meadows (25817) 
Ramshaw Meadows (25949); Sky Blue Lake (25977). The following are from 
robust plants more than one foot tall: Whitney Meadows (25764)- Little 
Whitney Meadow (25890), 

Oryzopsis hymenoides (R. & S.) Ricker. 

Littie Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25424); Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 

9900 ft. (26148). 

Oryzopsis Kingii (Boland.) Beal. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25566). 


Phieum commutatum Gaud. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25489). 

Poa Bolanderi Vasey. 

Guyot Creek, 10400 ft. (25590). 

Poa epilis Scribn. 

Sky Blue Lake (25981). 

Poa gracillima Vasey. 

Soldier Lakes (25647); near Primrose Lake (25693); Sky Blue Lake (25982) 
Poa Leibergii Scribn. vel aff. * 

Mt. Guyot (25614); above Primrose Lake (25712); Cirque Peak (26191). 

Poa Letterman ii Vasey, 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26047). 

Poa nervosa (Hook.) Vasey. 

Primrose Lake (25701); Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26054). 

Poa pratensis L„ 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25492); Whitney Meadows (25781). 

Poa Pringlei Scribn. 

Rock Creek, 11000 ft. (25683A). 

Poa reflexa Vasey & Sqribn, vel aff . (See page 26) 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25484, 26222A); Rock Creek, ca. 9600 ft. (26129)- 
Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. (26257), 

Poa rupicola Nash, 

Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26038, 26043); Cirque Peak (26173); Cottonwood 
Lakes, 11100 ft. (26240). 

Poa secunda Presl, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25969), ca. 10000 ft. (26125). 

Poa Suksdorfii Vasey. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25507), 10800 ft. (25963); near Primrose Lake 
(25694); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25739); Golden Trout Creek, 

9650 ft. (25807); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26039), Inyo Co. (26056); 

Cirque Peak (26199). 7 













































Sitanion Hystrix (Nutt.) J. G. Smith. 

TKTTTuyot, 12000 ft. (2 5 598, glabrous, 25597, olneraous-pubesoant). 
pubescent)° ne ™ el (26923,! kr V Fass . Tulare Co. (26042, cinereous- 


Stipa oalifornica Merr. & Davy. 

Near Siberian Pass (26012)1 
Stipa Elmeri Piper & Brodie. 

stiS^t^ii^! 660 <25794)jRock Creek - 10400 *• < 26i2 °>- 

Whitney Meadows (25828). 

Stipa occidentalis Thurb, 

f R 2569M ee 8\ 10800 f* ( f 67 f ); Mt * Guyot > 12000 ft * (25600) • Primrose Lake 

P ;r Creek * 11000 ft * (25726). In the last three plants 
the culms are less than a span tall and the terminal segment of the awn 
.is frequently plumose. 

Stipa pinetorum Jones, 

Primrose Lake (25704), Sky Blue Lake (25976); near Siberian Pass (26011), 
Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26030); Cottonwood Lakes (26230). 

Tnsetum canescens Buckl. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (26141). 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richt. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25493); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25606). 

Trisetum s picatum. ( L.) Richt. var. molle (Michx.) Beal. 

t S o\u^fS2' 2 9 5 9 5 00 > ft! i ( b 26H4)! aSS Creelt> 110 °° ^ (25736); *“*«"<* 

Carex abrupta Mkze. 

Rock Creek 10500 ft. (25519,25521), 10800 ft. (25962), Oolden Trout 
Creek, 9650 ft. (25790); Tunnel (25947). 

Carex albonigra Mkze. 

Near Primrose Lake (25684, 25691); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26031) 

Inyo Co. (26055). v ’’ 

Carex arctogena H. Smith. 

C? f26036)k e (25551); ab0V ® Primrose Lake (25714); Army Pass, Tulare 


Carex athrostaohya Olney. 

Whitney Meadows (25834). 

Carex aurea Nutt. 

Whitney Meadows (25780). 

Carex brevipes W. Boott. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25535). 

Carex Breweri Boott. 

Mt. Guyot at timberline (25596). 

Carex Congdonii Bailey. 

Above Sky Blue Lake (26153); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26165)* unner 
Cottonwood Lakes (26229). ’ 

Carex danaensls Stacey. 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26071); Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26172). 

Carex disperma Dewey. 

Rock Creek, 10000 ft. (26104). 

Carex Douglasii Boott. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25434); Whitney Meadows (25815). 
Carex exserta Mkze. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25502); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26041) 

Inyo Co. (26065). * 

Carex festivella Mkze. 

Little Whitney Meadow (25892). 
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Carex fissuricola Mkze. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25501). 

Carex gymnoclada Holm. 

La 2 s C ( r 26226 K SO ° (25490> ’ 96 °° ^ (2613:5,: ,lppar 

Carex Haydenlana Olney. 

Arny Pass, Inyo Co. (26048); upper Soldier Lake (26210) 
Carex Helleri Mkze. 


fp571 B 0) e rf e (2 f 5 1 0)! 1 !5; Guyot ; 12000 ft - (25631); above Primrose Lake 
(25710); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26190). 

Carex heteroneura W. Boott. 

U5689)! ek ' 10500 (26486)> 10000 ft - (26105); near Primrose Lake 


Carex Hoodii Boott. 

Soldier Lakes (25645). 

Carex illota Bailey. 

Soldier Lakes (26087); Rock Creek, 10000-10400 ft (26117) 

Carex integra Mkze. J * 

Little Whitney Meadow (25893); Soldier Lakes (26088). 

Carex Jonesii Bailey. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25478); Guyot Creek, 10400 ft. (25589). 

Carex Kelloggjj W, Boott, 

Tunnel ( 25943). 

Carex lanuginosa Michx. 

Whitney Meadows (25761). 

Carex leporinella Mkze. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25809). 

Carex mariposana Bailey. 

Rock Creek, 10400 ft. (26113, 26114). 

Carex microptera Mkze. vel aff. 

Siberian Pass Creek/TTOOO - ft. (25737); Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. 
(25791); Tunnel (25948). 

Carex multicostata Mkze. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25520), 10800 ft. (25671). 

Carex nebraskensis Dewey. 

Whitney Meadows' (25835). 

Carex nigricans C» A. Meyer. 

Sky Blue Lake (25554); above Primrose Lake (25716). 

Carex phaeocephala Piper. 

Mt. Guyot above timberline (25611). 

Carex praeceptorum Mkze. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25961); Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. (26028). 

Carex proposita Mkze. 

Near Primrose Lake, 11300 ft. (25687); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26188). 
These collections compare favorably with an isotype and other Idaho 
collections of C. proposita which has not been reported from California 
heretofore. 

Carex Rossii Boott, 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25503); Mt. Guyot above timberline (25610) 1 
Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26053). 

Carex rostrata Stokes. 

Soldier Lakes (25642); between Siberian Pass and Whitney Meadows 10000 ft 
(25758); Whitney Meadows (25835A). * 

Carex simulata Mkze. 

Whitney Meadows (25833). 
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Luzula subcongesta (Wats.) Jeps. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25567); Sky Blue Lake (25989), 

Allium obtusum Lemmon. (Det. by Marion Ownbey.) 

Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25722). 

Allium validum Wats. Swamp Onion. 

Rock Creek, 10000 ft. (26122). 

Lilium Kelleyanum Lemmon. Sierra Leopard Lily. (Det. by P. A. Munz.) 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26077). 

Smilacina stellata (L.) Desf, Starry Solomon, 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. 

Veratrum californicum Dur. Com Lily, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft, (25967), 

Habenaria leucostachys (Lindl.) Wats. White Rein Orchis. 

Groundhog Meadow ( 25874), 

Populus trichocarpa T. & G. Black Cottonwood. 

Little Cottonwood Creek; Little Whitney Meadow (25900). 

Salix caudata( Nutt,) Heller. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft. (25859), 

Salix Eastwoodae Ckll, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25676), 10300 ft. (26098). 

Salix Geyeriana Anderss. var. argentea (Bebb) Schn. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. (25439); Tunnel (25944), 

Salix Lemmonii Bebb. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft. (25858); Rock Creek, 10300 ft. (26100). 

Salix orestera Schn. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek^ 9700 ft. (25581); Rock Creek, 10500 ft, (25846); 
Sky Blue Lake (25997). 

Salix petrophila Rydb. var. caespitosa (Kenn,) Schn. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25537); Siberian Pass Creek, 10900 ft. (26022); 
Cottonwood Lakes (26237). 

Salix subcoerulea Piper. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25847). 

Castanopsis sempervirens (Kell.) Dudley. Chinquapin. 

Siberian Pass to Whitney Meadows, 10200 ft. (25756). 

Urtlca gracilis Ait. Kettle. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (25583). 

Eriogonum Baileyi Wats. 

South side of Wonoga Peak, 9000-9500 ft. (26290). The present plant 
represents the form described as E. vimineum Dougl. var. multiradiatum 
Stokes. 

Eriogonum deflexum Torr, 

East side of YTonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (26293), 

Eriogonum dendroideum (Nutt.) Stokes. 

East side of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25386), 

Eriogonum incanum T. & G. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25539); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25622). 

Eriogonum latens Jeps. 

Yfonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25381). Timosea Peak, just to the south, 
is the type-locality. 

Eriogonum microthecum Nutt. 

East slope of Yfonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft, (26294). 

Eriogonum nudum Dougl. var. deductum (Greene) Jeps, 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel (25924); Rfi^jk Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (26149) 
Eriogonum nudum Dougl. var. pubiflorum Benth, 

South side of Yfonoga Peak, 9000-9500 ft. (26291), 
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Eriogonum nudum Dougl. var. scapigerum (Eastw.) Jeps- 
Soldier Lakes (25637); Sky Blue Lake (25991). 

Eriogonum ovalifolium Nutt, var. nivale (Canby) Jones. 

Mt. Guyot above timberline (25602TTArmy Pass, Inyo Co. (26061). 

Ridge near Siberian Pass is the type-locality. 

Eriogonum Parishii Wats. 

Wonoga Peak in Jeffrey Pine belt (25415). 

Eriogonum pratense Stokes. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25428), 10000 ft. (26258)* 

Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25738); T/Vhitney Meadows (25762); 

Ramshaw Meadows (25951); Army Pass Creek, 11300 ft. (26163). Cottonwood 
Creek at 10200 ft. is the type—locality. 

Eriogonum spergulinum Grsy , 

Rock Creek, 9600 ft. (25573). 

Eriogonum umbellatum T orr. var. bahiaeforme (Benth.) Jods. 

East slope of WTonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (26295). 

Eriogonum umbellatum Torr. var. minus Jtn. 

Rook Creek, 11300 ft. (25540JITTImrose Lake (25703); ridge west of 
Siberian Pass (26021); Army Pass Creek just above timberline, 

11600 ft. (26166). ' 

Eriogonum umbellatum Torr. subsp. polyanthum (Benth.) Stokes. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25805); volcanic cone at Tunnel (25930). 
Eriogonum umbellatum Torr, var, versicolor Stokes vel aff. 

Mt. Guyot, 11000 ft. (25594); Siberian Pass Creek" TlOOO ft. (25720)* 

?oi^ Tr0Ut CreSk ' 9650 ft * ( 25793 )> between Tunnel and Ramshaw Meadows 
(25905); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26221). 

Eriogonum Wrightii Torr. var. subscaposum Wats. 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel (25931). The following represent the form 
E. junceum Greene: Groundhog Meadow (25877); near Tunnel (25932). 

Oxyria digyna (L.) Hill. Alpine Sorrel. 

Mt. Guyot, ca. 12000 ft. (25612); above Primrose Lake (25707); Rock Creek 
10500 ft.; Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26051). ’ 

Polygonum bistortoides Pursh, 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft. (25860); Tunnel (25942). 

Polygonum Douglasii Greene var. latifolium (Engelm.) Greene. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25457); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25517)* 

Whitney Meadows (25813). 

Polygonum Kelloggjj Greene. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25441); Sky Blue Lake (25988)* 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26215). 

Polygonum minimum Wats. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25533), 

Polygonum sawatchense Smell. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25450). 

Rumex paucifolius Nutt. 

Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25745); Ramshaw Meadows (25952). 

R umex paucifolius Nutt. var. gracilescens Rech. f. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25524), 10400 ft. (26118); Cirque Peak 
12250 ft. (26198). * 

Rumex triangulivalvis (Danser) Rech, f. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25797); Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. (26023)* 
upper Cottonwood Lakes (26223). 

Chenopodium atrovirens Rydb, 

Tunnel (25939). 
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Chenopodium Fremontii Wats, 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft, (26137); Little Cottonwood Creek, 
9500 ft, (26281); east slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft, (26292). 
Chenopodium pratericpla Rydb. 

Between Tunnel and Groundhog Meadow (25866); south side of Wonoga Peak, 
9000-9500 ft, (26287). 

Salsola Kali L, var. tenuifolia Tausoh. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak at end of road, 8500 ft. (26298). 

Mirabilis Froebelii (Behr) Greene. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25399). 

Calyptridium pygmaeum Parish. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25446). 

Calyptridium umbellatum (Torr.) Greene. Pussy-paws. 

Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25718); Golden Trout Creek. 9100 ft. 
(25865). 

Calyptridium umbellatum (Torr.) Greene var. caudiciferum (Gray) Jeps. 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25628); Cirque Peek. 

Lewisia nevadensis (Gray) Robins, 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft, (25461). 

Lewis ia pygmaea (C-ray) Robins, subsp. glandulosa (Rydb.) Ferris. 

Sky Blue Lake (25549); Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26074); Cirque Peak, 

12250 ft. (26195). 

Lewisia sierrae Ferris, 

Rock Creek, 10700 ft. (25668). 

Montia Chamissoi (Ledeb.) D. & J. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25498); Siberiai Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25727). 
Montia Hallii (Gray) Greene. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25459, 26251); Siberian Pass Creek, 

11000 ft. (25724). 

Arenaria compacta Cov. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25974); Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26046); Cirque Peek, 
12000 ft. (26170). The last station is near the type-locality. 

Arenar ia congesta Nutt, var. suffrutescens (Gray) Robins. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 10300 ft. (25585); Cottonwood Creek, 

10200 ft, (26253); Little Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (26255). 

Aren aria Nuttallii Pax var. gracilis Robins. 

Near Primrose Lake (25686); Siberiaa Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25748). 
Arenaria Rossii R. Br. vel aff. 

Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26178). 

Arenaria rubella (Wahl,) Smith. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (26151); Cirque Peak (26176). 

Sagina saginoides (L.) Karst, var, hesperia Fern. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft. (25855). 

Silene aperta Greene. 

Tunnel to Groundhog Meadow, 8800 ft. (25871). 

Silene bernardina Wats. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25374); Rock Creek, 

10800 ft. (25672); Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25800); Tunnel to 
Ranshaw Meadows (25913). 

Silene Sargentii Wats, 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25620); Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26070). 

Silene verecunda Wats, subsp. Andersonii (Clokey) M. & H. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft, (25375). 

Stellaria crispa C, & S 0 

Rock Creek, 9550 ft, (25575), 

Stellaria longipes Goldie. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25958). 
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Stellaria umbellata Turcz. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25482); Sky Blue Lake (25996); upper Soldier 
Lake (26207). 

Actaea arguta Nutt. Baneberry. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9500 ft. (26283), 

Aquilegia form osa Fisch. var. pauciflora (Greene) Boothman. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (2547917 
Aquilegia pubescens Cov. Sierra Columbine. 

Rock Creek, 11000 ft, (26150). 

Aquilegia formosa var. pauciflora x A. pubescens. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25972)7 
Delphinium polycladon Eastw. Larkspur, 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25848). 

Myosurus aristatus Benth. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft, (25464), 

Ranunculus alismaefolius Geyer var. alismellus Gray. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25491). 

Ranunculus aqua t ilis L. var. capillaceus (Thuill.) DC. 

Whitney Meadows (25782). 

Ranunculus Cymbalaria Pursh var. saximontanus Fern. 

Whitney Meadows (25814). 

Ranunculus Esohscholtzii Schlecht. var. oxynotus (Gray) Jeps. 

Sky Blue Lake (25557); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25627). 

Thalictrum sparsiflorum Turoz. var. nevadense Boivin. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25477). 

Eschsoholzia mlnutiflora Wats. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25378). 

Arabis Davidsonii Greene. 

Sky Blue Lake (26000). 

Arabis Drummondii Gray 0 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25487); Cottonwood Creek, 10300 ft. (Munz 14053). 
Arabis Holboellii Hornem. var. pendulicarpa (Nels.) Rollins. 

Rock Creek, 11100 ft. (Munz 14194). 

Arabis Holboellii Hornem. var. pinetorum (Tidstr.) Rollins. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25481); Siberian Pass to Whitney'Meadows, 

10200 ft. (25757); Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. (Munz 14023). 

Arabis Holboellii Hornem, var. retrofracta (Gr^r) Rydb. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25480); Tunnel to Groundhog Meadow (25870). 

Arabis inyoensis Rollins. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25970); Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. 

(Munz 14022). 

Arabis Lemmonii Wats. 

Soldier Lakes (25653); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26009); saddle between 
Rock and Crabtree creeks, 12900 ft. (26156); upper Cottonwood Lakes 
(26235). 

Arabis Lemmonii Wats, var. depauperata (Kenn.) Rollins. 

Sky Blue Lake (25548); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25630); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. 
(25957); saddle between Rock and Crabtree creeks, 12900 ft. (26157). 

Arabis pulchra Jones. 

Wonoga Peak, south slope, 9000-9500 ft, (25411). 

Arabis platysperma Gray. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25666A); volcanic cone at Tunnel (25925). 

The two following vary towards var. Howellii; Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25523). 
10400 ft. (25571), 

Arabis platysperma Gray var. Howellii (Wats.) Jeps. 

Soldier Lakes (25644); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25747). 
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Arabis pygmaea Rollins. 

Rook Creek, 10400 ft. (25570); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25725); 
Whitney Meadows (25765); between the Tunnel and Rarashaw Meadows, the 
region of the type-locality (25906); Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. 
(26263). 

Arabis repand a Wats, var. Greenei Jeps. 

Little Cottonwood Creek” 9500 ft. (25423). 

Barbarea orthoceras Ledeb. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25506); Sky Blue Lake (25980); upper Soldier 
Lake (26208). 

Cardami ne Breweri Wats. 

Guyot Creek, 10400 ft. (25593), 

Descurainia californica (Gray) Schulz. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft, (26147). 

Descurainia Richardsonii (Sweet) Schulz ssp. incisa (Engelrn.) Detling. 

Whitney Meadows (25778); Little Whitney Meadow (25885). 

Descurainia Richardsonii (Sweet) Schulz ssp. viscosa (Rydb.) Detling. 

Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. (26029); Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. 
(26256). 

Descurainia Sophia (L.) Webb. 

Near Soldier Lakes (26159). 

Draba Breweri Wats. 

Mt, Guyot, 12000 ft. (25633); Primrose Lake (25706); Cirque Peak, 

12250 ft. (26197). 

Draba Breweri Wats. var. sublaxa Jeps. 

Soldier Lakes (25654); Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26175). 

Draba crassifolia Grah. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25965); Sky Blue Lake (25983). 

Draba fladnizensis Wulf. Verified by C. L. Hitchcock. 

Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26179); upper Soldier Lake (26205). 

This species has not been reported before from California, 

Draba Lemmonii Wats. 

Sky Blue Lake and above (25561, 26154); Mt. Guyot above timberline (25608); 
Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26076); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26186). 

Draba stenoloba Ledeb. var. nana (Schulz) C. L. Hitchc. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25500); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25733); 
Whitney Meadows (25823). 

Erysimum perenne (Wats.) Abrams. 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25616); Golden Trout Creek, 9100 ft, (25862); 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26069). 

Rorippa curvisiliqua (Hook.) Bessey. 

Siberian Pass to Whitney Meadows, 10000 ft. (25760), 

Streptanthus cordatus Nutt. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25393). 

Streptanthus pilosu3 (Wats.) Jeps. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25397). 

Sedum lanceolatum Torr. 

Rock Creek, 11000 ft. (25679). 

Sedum Rosea (L.) Scop, subsp. integrifolium (Raf.) Hulten. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25968)On the east side of Army Pass the 
Western Rose-root was infected with Puccinia Rydbergii G arrett. 

According to Prof. L. Bonar, who identified the fungus, our collection 
is not only the first for California but it furnishes a new host record 
for the species. 

Heuchera rubescens Torr. Alum-root, 

Soldier Lakes (25649). 
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Jamesia americana T. & G. var. californica (Small) Jeps. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25959); upper Soldier Lake (26209); upper 
Cottonwood Lake (Munz 14305), 

Ribes cereum Dougl. Currant. 

Little Whitney Meadow (25884). 

Ribes inebrians Lindl. 

Mt. Guyot above timberline (25605); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (Munz 14061). 
Ribes inerme Rydb. 

Whitney Meadows (25826); Little Whitney Meadow (25902). 

Ribes montigenum McCl. Mountain Gooseberry. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25842), 

Saxifraga aprica Greene. 

Sky Blue Lake (25556). 

Saxifraga arguta D, Don. 

Rock Creek, 9600 ft. (26128). 

Saxifraga nidifica Greene. 

Soldier Lakes (25655); Rock Creek, 11000 ft. (25678). 

Saxifraga oregana Howell. 

Groundhog Meadow (25875); Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (26249). 

Cerocarpus ledifolius Nutt, Mountain Mahogany. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25380). 

Chamaebatiaria Millefolium (Torr.) Maxim, 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. (26276). 

Fragaria platypetala Rydb. 

Rock Creek, 10300 ft. (26109). 

Geum macrophyllum Willd. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25844). 

Holodiscus microphyllus Rydb. Cliff Spray. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25379); volcanic cone at 
Tunnel (25921); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26219). 

Potentilla Breweri Wats. 

Ridge west of Siberian Pass (26010), 

Potentilla campestris (Jones) Jeps. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. (25438); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25496); 
Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft, (25735); Whitney Meadows (25770); 

Little Whitney Meadow (25895). 

Potentilla diversifolia Lehm. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25516); near Primrose Lake (25685). 

Potentilla Drummondii Lehm. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25670); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26033, 26034). 
Potentilla Drummondii Lehm. subsp. Bruceae (Rydb.) Keck. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25542). 

Potentilla glandulosa Lindl. var. nevadensis Wats. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25964). 

Potentilla gracilis Dougl. 

Whitney Meadows (25831); Rock Creek, 11100 ft. (Munz 14187). 

Potentilla lycopodioides (Gray) Baill. 

Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25740). 

Potentilla nubigena Greene, 

East side of Army Pass, 11600 ft. (25473); Rock Creek, 11300 ft, (25543); 
Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25619); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26044). 

Potentilla pseudosericea Rydb, 

Army Pass, Tulare Co. (25474); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26014); 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26063); upper Soldier Lake (26206); upper Cottonwood 
Lakes (26232). 

Potentilla purpurascens (Wfats.) Greene. 

Tunnel to Groundhog Meadow (25872). 
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Potent ilia santolinoides (Gray) Greene, 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft, (25426); Whitney Meadows (25771). 
Potentilia saxosa Lemmon, 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9500 ft, (26280), 

Potentilia Sibbaldii Hal. f. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25569). 

Potentilla Wheeleri Wats. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25786). 

Rosa ultramontana (Wats.) Heller. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. (26273). 

Astragalus lentiginosus Dougl. var. Fremontii Wats, 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25406). 

Astragalus lentiginosus Dougl. var. kernensis (Jens.) Barneby. 

Along trail west of Tunnel (Enid Michael). 

Lotus leucophyllus Greene var. Jepsonii Ottley. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 8600 ft. (25391). 

Lupinus adsurgens Drew sens . lat . 

Golden Trout Creek, 9100 ft. (25863); Groundhog Meadow (25882, 25883); 
Little Whitney Meadow (25898). 

Lupinus aridus Dougl. var. Torreyi (Gray) C. P. Sm. 

Ramshaw Meadows (25950). 

Lupinus Breweri Gray var. bryoides C. P. Sm. (L. Campbellae Eastw.) 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. (25437); Mt. Langley above timberline 
(Oliver Kehrlein); Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25538); Whitney Meadows 
(25763); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26184), Dr. Smith*s type came from 
Olancha Peak, Miss Eastwood* s from Chagoopa Plateau. 

Lupinus Breweri Gray var. grandiflorus C. P. Sm. (L. monensis Eastw.) 

Golden Trout Creek, 9100 ft. (25864). 

Lupinus danaus Gray. 

Iridescent Lake (Endicott Hanson). 

Lupinus oreocharis Eastw. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25522); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. 

(25734, 25734A); Whitney Meadows (25773, 25825); Golden Trout Creek, 

9650 ft. (25810). 

Lupinus excubitus Jones, 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25421). 

Lupinus Padre-Crowleyi C. P. Sm. 

Wonoga Peak in Jeffrey pine belt (25417); Little Cottonwood Creek, 

9600 ft. (26278, 26279). 

Lupinus procerus Greene. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft. (25850). 

Trifolium longipes Nutt, 

Whitney Meadows (25777); Tunnel (25945). 

Trifolium monanthum Gray. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25499); Guyot Creek, 10400 ft. (25586). 

Trifolium Wormskjoldii Lehm, 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft. (25853). 

Linum perenne L. subsp. Lewisii (Pursh) Hulten. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25801). 

Callitriche palustris L. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25458); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25508). 

Acer glabrum Torr. var. diffusum (Greene) Smiley. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, pinyon belt, 8500-9000 ft. (25382). 

Hypericum Scouleri Hook. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft, (25856); Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. 
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Viola Macloskey i Lloyd. 

Rock Creek, T0500 ft, (25845). 

Mentzelia congesta T. & G. 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25418). 

Mentzelia laevicaulis T. & G. 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel, ca. 9500 ft. (25928). 

Opuntia basilaris Engelm. & Bigel. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 8700 ft. (25389). 

Epilobium adenocaulon Hausskn. 

Tunnel (25940). 

Epilobium alpinum L. 

Rock Creek, 11000 ft. (25680); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25750)* 
Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25806). 

Epilobium angustifolium L. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25664); Soldier Lakes (26204). 

Epilobium glaberrimum Barbey. 

Whitney Meadows (25840); Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (26138). 
Epilobium lactiflorum Hausskn. 

Guyot Creek, 10400 ft. (25592); Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25802); 
Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. (26261). 

Epil obium obcordatum Gray. 

Sky Blue Lake (25993). 

Epilobium oregonense Hausskn. 

Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. (26027). 

Epilobium ursinum Parish. 

Whitney Meadows (25841, Munz 14281). Det. by P. A. Munz. 

Gayophytum diffusum T. & G. 

Tunnel to Groundhog Meadow (25867A). 

Gayophytum eriospermum Cov. 

Tunnel to Groundhog Meadow (25867). 

Gayophytum lasiospermum Greene. 

Tunnel to Groundhog Meadow (25868); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26078). 
Gayophytum Nuttallii T. & G. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25447); Rock Creek, 9600 ft. (25574); 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9700 ft. (25578); Siberian Pass Creek 
11000 ft. (25741). 

Gayophytum racemosum T. & G* 

Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26201). 

Oenothera contorta Dougl. var. flexuosa (Nels.) Munz. 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25419). 

Oenothera contorta Dougl. var. pubens (Tifats.) Cov. 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25420). 

Oenothera decorticans (H.& A.) Greene var. desertorum Munz. 

Pinyon belt on Wonoga Peak, 8600 ft. (25388). 

Oenothera xylocarpa Cov. 

Whitney Meadows, type-locality (25772); the Tunnel to Ramshaw 
Me adows ( 2 59 0 7). 

Zauschneria latifolia (Hook.) Greene. 

Soldier Lakes (26090). 

Angelica lineariloba Gray, 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25401). 

Oreonana Clementis (Jones) Jeps. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25429); Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25525)? 
Mt. Guyot above timbarline (25604); Siberian Pass Creek 11000 ft. {25746); 
Whitney Meadows (25827); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26196). 






























































jPsr ideridia Gairdneri (H. & A,) Ufa-trKias^ 

Whitney 'Meadows "(’§5521); Sky Blue Lake (25984). 

Sphenosci adium capitellatum Gray. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26082). 

Tausohia Parishii (C, & R.) Macbr. 

East slope of Wonoga Feak in pinyon belt, 8500-9000 ft. (25376). 
Arctostaphylos patula Greene. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9100 ft. 

Kalmia polifolia Wang, var. microphylla (Hook.) Rehd. 

Sky Blue Lake (25555). -- 

Ledum glandulosum Nutt. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25546). 

Phyllodoce Breweri (Grey) Maxim. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25527). 

Vaccinium nivictum Camp. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. 

Androsace septentrional is L. var. subumbellata Nels. 

Armjr Pass, Inyo Co. (26050); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26193). 

Dodecatheon al pinum (Gray) Greene. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25497); Sky Blue Lake (25559)* 

Dodecath eon Jeffreyi Moore. 

Sky Blue Lake (25560). 

Dodecatheon Jeffreyi Moore var, redolens Hall, 

Sky Blue Lake (25558); Primrose Lake, flowers white (Endicott Hanson). 
Primula suffrutescens Gray. 

Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. (25476); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25635); above 
Sky Blue Lake, flowers white (26007); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26187). 
Gentiana Ama rella L. var. acuta Herder. 

Tunnel (25938); Soldier Lakes (26202). 

Gentiana holopetala (Gray) Holm. 

Whitney Meadows (25774), 

Gentiana Newberryi Gray. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25515); Army Pass, Tulare Co* (26045). 

Gentiana tenella Rottb. 

Whitney Meadows (25824), 

Swertia perennis L. var. obtusa (Ledeb.) Griseb. 

Whitney Meadows, type-locality of S. Covillei Greene (25829)* 

Swertia puberulenta (Davids.) Jeps. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. (Munz 14025). 

Swertia tubulos a (Cov.) Jeps. 

Near Tunnel ("25934). 

Apocynum pumilum (Gray) Greene, 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9500 ft. (25422); Little Whitney Meadow (25887); 
the Tunnel to Ramshaw Meadows (25912). 

Cuscuta sp. 

Sterile plants seen at Tunnel. Probably C. Suksdorfii Yuncker* 

Collomia linearis Nutt. var. humilis Brand. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25456); Whitney Meadows (25776). 

Gilia aggregata (Pursh) Spreng* 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft* (25852). 

Gilia aggregata (Pursh) Spreng. var. Bridgesii Gray. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 8700 ft. (25384). 

Gilia gilioides (Benth.) Greene. 

Little Whitney Meadow (25886). 

Gilia latiflora Gray var. oana Jones, 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25404), 
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Hugelia filifolia (Nutt.) Jeps, var. floccosa (Gray) Jeps. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak in pinyon belt (25387). 

Leptodactylon pungens (Torr.) Nutt. 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, 9500 ft. (25414); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft, (25617); 
near Primrose Lake (25688); volcanic cone at Tunnel (25919). 

Linanthus ciliatus (Benth.) Greene var. neglectus (Greene) Jeps. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9700 ft. (25580); Soldier Lakes (25657). 
Linanthus oblanceolatus (Eastw. ex Brand) Eastw. ex Jepson. 

Cottonwood Lakes (25466); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (26008); near 
Soldier Lakes (26160); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26217). 

Navarretia Breweri (Gr^- ) Greene,, 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25449), 

Phlox amabilis Brand, 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 8700 ft. (25385). 

Phlox gracilis (Hook.) Greene. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25455); Whitney Meadows (25836). 

Phlox caespitosa Nutt. vel aff . 

Army Pass, Inyo Co., 11600 ft. (25472); Army Pass, Tulare Co., 11900 ft. 
(25475); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25621); near Primrose Lake, 11300 ft, 
(25690); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25742); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. 
(26183). The flowers have the fragrance of heliotrope. 

Polemonium eximium Greene. 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26049); Mt. Whitney, over 14000 ft. 

(Mrs. H. P. Bracelin), 

Lemmonia californlca Gray. 

South slope of Wonoga Peak in Jeffrey Pine belt (25408); Little 
Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25430). 

Nama Rothrockii Gray. 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, 9000-9500 ft. (25413,; Munz 14015, albino); 

Rock Creek, 9550 ft. (25577); the Tunnel to Ramshaw Meadows (25911). 
Nemophila spatulata Cov. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25463). Whitney Meadows is the type-locality. 
Phacelia bicolor Torr. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 9000 ft. (25373). 

Phacelia dasyphylla Greene. 

Sky Blue Lake (25992). Mt. Whitney is the type-locality. 

Phacelia Eisenii Bdg. 

Soldier Lakes (25663); Rock Creek, 11000 ft. (25681). 

Phacelia mutabilis Greene. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft, (25454); Whitney Meadows (25768). 

Phacelia ramosissima Dougl. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak in pinyon belt (25400). 

Allocarya hispidula Greene. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25462); Cottonwood Lakes (25467, 26244); 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25811), 

Cryptantha circumscissa (H.& A.) Jtn. vel aff . 

Cottonwood Lakes (25471, 26227); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25743); 
Whitney Meadows (25830); Army Pass, Tulare Co. (26200). 

Cryptantha circumscissa (H.& A.) Jtn, var. hispida (Macbr.) Jtn. 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, 9300 ft. (25409); Little Cottonwood Creek, 

9800 ft. (25431); Whitney Meadows (25766); Rock Creek, 10400 ft. (26110). 
Cryptantha echinella Greene. . 

Little Whitney Meadow (25896). 

Cryptantha glomeriflora Greene^ 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25451); Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9700 ft. 
(25579); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25723); Golden Trout Creek, 

9650 ft, (25812); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26214). 
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Cryptantha mohavensis (Greene) Greene, 

Wonoga Peak in pinyon belt (25395). 

Cryptantha muricata (H.& A.) Nels. & Macbr. var. denticulate (Greene) Jtn. 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel (25926). 

Hackelia Sharsmithii Jtn, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25526, 25966); Mt. Guyot above timberline (25599); 
Soldier Lakes (26211). 

Oreocarya nubigena Greene, 

Mt. Guyot above timberline (25609); Primrose Lake (25696); Army Pass, 

Inyo Co. (26059); Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26174). 

Oreocarya , related to 0. nubigena . 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25427, 26267); south of Siberian Pass, 
10750 ft. (25753); Whitney Meadows (25956); Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. 
(26032); Cottonwood Lakes (26234); near Tunnel (25933). 

Plagiobothrys Torreyi (Gry) Gray. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (Munz 14039); Soldier Lakes (25656). 

Monardella linoides Gray 0 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25390). 

Monardella odoratissima. Benth. var. parvifolia (Greene) Epl. 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel (25927); Little Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (26254). 
Solanum Xanti Gray var. montanum Munz, 

Wonoga Peak in pinyon belt (25377). 

Castilleja adenophora Eastw. var. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500-9000 ft. (25398). 

Castilleja Culbertsonii Greene. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25511). 

Castilleja miniata Dougl. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft, (25854). 

Castilleja nana Eastw. 

Sky Blue Lake (25975); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26017); Cirque Peak, 
12250 ft. (26180). 

Castilleja —related to C. pilosa (Wats.) Rydb, 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft, (25436), 10000 ft. (26262); Whitney 
Meadows (25783); the Tunnel to Ramshaw Meadows (25909); Rock Creek, 
ca» 10400 ft. (26116); Cottonwood Lakes (26238). 

Castilleja pinetorum Fern. 

Soldier Lakes (25636); upper Cottonwood Lakes (26233). 

Collinsia parviflora Dougl, 

Soldier Lakes (25662); Rock Creek, 11000 ft. (25677). 

Collinsia Torreyi Gray var. Wrightii (Wats.) Jtn. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25448). 

Limosella aquatica L. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25512). 

Mimulus Bigelovii Gray. 

W'onoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25403), 

Mimulus Breweri (Greene) Cov. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25445); Soldier Lakes (25660), 

Mimulus coccineus Congdon. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25432, 26266); Siberian Pass Creek, 

11000 ft. (25730); Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25804); Army Pass Creek, 
11300 ft. (26161). 

Mimulus deflexus Wats, 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25443); Cottonwood Lakes (25465); Siberian 
Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25729), 
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Mimulus implexus Greene. 

Sky Blue Lake (25998). 

Mimulus leptaleus Gray. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25545); Soldier Lakes (25643); Army Pass Creek, 

11300 ft. (26162), 

Mimulus microphyllus Benth. 

Soldier Lakes (25658). 

Mimulus primuloides Benth. 

Above Primrose Lake (25717); Rock Creek, ca. 9600 ft. (26131). 

Mimulus primuloides Benth. var. pilosellus (Greene) Smiley. 

Rock Creek, ca. 10000 ft. (26107). 

Mimulus Suksdorfii Gray. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25444); Cottonwood Lakes (25468); Rock Creek, 
10500 ft. (25504), 11300 ft. (25544); Soldier Lakes (25659); Sky Blue 
Lake (25985, 25987). 

Mimulus Tilingii Regel. 

Whitney Meadows (25838), 

Pedicularis attolens Gray. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25960). 

Pedicularis groenlandica Retz» 

Soldier Lakes (25652). 

Pedicularis semibarbata Gray. 

Mt. Guyot, 11000 ft. (25595). 

Penstemon Bridgesii Gray. 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel (25917); Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. (26275). 
Penstemon caesius Gray. 

South slope of Wonoga Feak, ca. 9400 ft. (25405); Siberian Pass to Whitney 
Meadows, 10200 ft. (25754); Golden Trout Creek, 9300 ft. (25955). 

Penstemon Davidsonii Greene, 

Mt. Guyot above timberline (25607); Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26171). 
Penstemon heterodoxus Gray. 

Soldier Lakes (25651); above Primrose Lake (25709). 

Penstemon heterodoxus Gray subsp. cephalophorus (Greene) Keck. 

Between the Tunnel and Ramshaw Meadows (25908). 

Penstemon Newberryi Gray, 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25518). 

Penstemon Rothrockii Gray. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak in pinyon belt (25383); Siberian Pass to 
Whitney Meadows, 10200 ft. (25755); the Tunnel to Ramshaw Meadows (25903); 
Little Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. (26277). 

Penstemon speciosus Dougl. subsp. Kennedyi (Nels.) Keck. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25435); Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. 
(25788); Tunnel (25941). 

Scrophularia californioa Cham, vel aff. 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel (25922). 

Veronica americana Schwein. 

Groundhog Meadow (25881), 

Veronica peregrina L. var, xalapensis (H.B.K.) Penn. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25460). 

Veronica serpyllifolia L. 

Rock Creek, 10400 ft. (25572). 

Veronica Wormskjoldii R. & S. 

Sky Blue Lake (25995). 

Galium bifolium Wats. 

Rock Creek, 11000 ft. (25683); Soldier Lakes (26096); Cottonwood Creek, 
10200 ft. (26252). 
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Galium Brandegei Gray, 

Rock Creek, 10000 ft, (26106), 

Galium Munzii H. & H, 

East slope, of Wonoga Peak, 8600 ft. (25371, 25372). 

Salium Munzi i H. & H. var. subalpinum H. k H. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 _ ft. (25784); Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26222). 

Galium tinctorium L. var. subbiflorum (Wieg,) Fern. 

Groundhog Meadow (25880~JT 
Kelloggia galioides Torr. 

Little Whitney Meadow (25891). 

Lonicera involucrata (Richards.) Banks. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25675). 

Sambucus microbotrys Rydb. 

Soldier Lakes (26095). 

Symphorioarpos Parishii Rydb. 

Little Whitney Meadow (25899). 

Achillea lanulosa Nutt, subsp. alpicola (Rydb.) Keck, 

Soldier Lakes (25638); above Sky Blue Lake (26005). 

Agoseris elata (Nutt.) Greene. 

Rock Creek, ca. 10400 ft. (26115). 

Agoseris glauca (Pursh) D. Dietr. var. laciniata(Gray) Smiley, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25530), 10400 ft. (26111), 

Agoseris glauca (Pursh) D. Dietr. var. dasycephala (T.& G.) Jeps. 

Whitney Meadows (25832); Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. (26265). 
Antennaria densa Greene. 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25613); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26013). 
Antennaria dimorpha (Nutt.) T.& G. 

Whitney Meadows (25818). 

Antennaria media Greene. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25563); Primrose Lake (25702); Cirque Peak, 

12250 ft. (26185). 

Antennaria rosea (D.C.Eat.) Greene. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25528); Primrose Lake (25698), 

Antennaria umbrinella Rydb. 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26068). 

Aplopappus apargioides Gray. 

Near Primrose Lake (25692); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25732); 

Whitney Meadows (25775); Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (26250). 

Aplopappus Bloomeri Gray var. angustatus Gray. 

Volcanic cone near Tunnel (25914), 

Aplopappus Macronema Gray, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25973); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26016); above 
Sky Blue Lake (26006); Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. (26025), 

Aplopappus suffruticosus (Nutt•) Gray. 

Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25721); Army Pass Creek, 11500 ft. (26024); 
Rock Creek, ca. 10300 ft. (26119); Cottonwood Lakes (26241), 

Arnica Chamissonis Less, subsp. incana (Gray) Maguire. 

Whitney Meadows (25769); Tunnel (25935). 

Arnica longifolia D.C.Eat. subsp. myriadenia (Piper) Maguire, 

Whitney Meadows (25822); Rock Creek, ca. 10000 ft. (26103). 

Arnica mollis Hook. 

Army Pass Creek, 10600 ft. (25752); Rock Creek, 9700 ft. (26126). 

Artemisia Dracunculus L. 

Groundhog Meadow (25876); Cottonwood Lakes (26242). 

Artemisia ludoviciana Nutt, subsp, incompta (Nutt.) Keck. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25673). 
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Artemisia Rothrockii Gray, 

Tunnel (25936); Rock Creek, 10400 ft. (26102); Cottonwood Lakes (26243). 
Artemisia tridentata Nutt, Sagebrush. 

Tunnel (25937). 

Aster Andersonii Gray, 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25565). 

Aster Fremontii (T.& G.) Gray. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9500 ft, (25851); Tunnel (25946); Rook Creek, 

10000 ft. (26108). 

Aster leucanthemifolius Greene. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8600 ft. (25392, 26297). 

Aster Peirsonii C. W. Sharsmith. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25529); Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25719); 

Cirque Feak, 12250 ft. (26181). 

Chaenactis Donglasii (Hook.) H. & A, Tar. montana Jones. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25425, 26268), 10000 ft, (26264). 
Chaenactis - related to C, nevadensis (Kell.) Grey . 

Army Pass, Tulare Co., 11600 ft. (26164); upper Soldier Lake (26213); 
upper Cottonwood Lakes (26224). 

Chaenactis rubricaulis Rydb. 

Wonoga Peak in Jeffrey pine belt (25416); volcanic cone at Tunnel (25916); 
Golden Trout Creek, 9100 ft. (25953). 

Chaenactis stevioides H. & A* 

South slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (25412). 

Chrysothamnus nauseosus (Pall.) Britt, var. occidental is (Greene) Hall. 

Volcanic cone at Tunnel (25920); south side of Wonoga Peak, 9000-9500 ft. 
(26289). 

Chrysothamnus Parryi (Gray) Greene var. vulcanicus (Greene) Jeps. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25798); Little Whitney Meadow near the 
type-locality (25897); Rock Creek, 10400 ft. (26101); Cottonwood Creek, 

10600 ft. (26247). 

Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus (Hook.) Nutt. 

South side of Wonoga Peak, 9000-9500 ft. (26285). 

Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus (Hook.) Nutt. var. pumilus (Nutt.) Jeps. 

Groundhog Meadow (25878); volcanic cone at Tunnel (25915); upper 
Cottonwood Lakes (26225); Little Cottonwood Creek, 9500 ft. (26282). 

Cirsium Drummondii T. & G. 

Rock Creek to Guyot Creek, 9900 ft. (25584); Rock Creek, 10000 ft. (26121). 
Cirsium ochrooentrum Gray vel aff . 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25532); upper Cottonwood Lakes (26228). 

Cirsium tioganum (Congd.) Petrak, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25531); Sky Blue Lake (25999). 

Crepis nana Richards. 

Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26177). 

Erigeron Breweri Gray. 

Little Whitney Meadow (25901); Rock Creek, 10400 ft. (26124); Little 
Cottonwood Creek, 9600 ft. (26272), 

Erigeron Clokeyi Cronquist. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25440); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25624); 
Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25803); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26019); 
Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26075); Soldier Lakes (26203); Cottonwood Lakes (26239). 
Erigeron compositus Pursh var. glabratus Macoun. 

Radiate: Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26062); Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26168). 

Discoid: Sky Blue Lake (25990); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26015); 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26072); Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26169). 
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Erigeron Coulteri Porter. 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25796). 

Erigeron foliosus Nutt. var. Covillei (Greene) Compton. 

South side of Wonoga Peak, ca. 9300 ft. (26286). 

Erigeron lonchnpyllus Hook, 

Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25787); Little Cottonwood Creek, 

10000 ft. (26260). 

Erigeron peregrinus (Pursh) Greene subsp. callianthemus (Greene) Cronquist. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25483). 

Erigeron petiolaris Greene. 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25547); Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25626); Cirque Peak, 
12250 ft. (26194). 

Erigeron pygmaeus (Gray) Greene. 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25625); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26020); 

Cirque Peak, 12250 ft. (26192). 

Erigeron vagus Payson. 

Saddle between Crabtree and Rock creeks (26158). 

Eriophyllum confertiflorum (DC.) Gray. 

South side of YYonoga Peak, 9300 ft. (25410), 

Eupatorium occidentale Hook, 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft, 

Gnaphalium palustre Nutt, 

Little Cottonwood Creek, 10000 ft. (26259). 

Helenium Eoopesii Gray, 

Rock Creek, 11300 ft. (25541); Sky Blue Lake (26001). 

Hieracium horridum Fries. 

Between the Tunnel and Ramshaw Meadows (25904). 

Hulsea algida Gray. 

Mt, Guyot above timberline (25603); Cirque Peak, 12250 ft, (26182). 

Hulsea vest ita Gray, 

Siberian Pass Creek, 11000 ft. (25744, approaching var. pygmaea Gray); 
Golden Trout Creek, 9650 ft. (25789); between the Tunnel and Groundhog 
Meadow (25873). 

Lygodesmia spinosa Nutt. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, ca. 8700 ft. (25402), 

Madia Wheeleri (Gray) Keck, 

Cottonwood Creek, 10200 ft. (25442); Little Whitney Meadow (25888). 
Orochaenactls thysanocarpha (Grey) Cov. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak, 8500 ft. (25394), south slope, 9300 ft. (25407); 
Little Cottonwood Creek, 9800 ft. (25433); Whitney Meadows (25767); 
volcanic cone at Tunnel (25918); Rock Creek, ca. 10400 ft. (26112). 
Raillardella argentea Gray. 

Primrose Lake (25697); ridge west of Siberian Pass (26018); above Sky Blue 
Lake (26155). 

Senecio Covillei Greene. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25562); Soldier Lakes (26094). 

Senecio Fremontii T. & G. var. occidentalis Gray. 

Mt. Guyot, 12000 ft. (25632); Soldier Lakes (25650). 

Senecio lugens Richards, var. exaltatus (Nutt.) Gray. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (25849J; 

Senecio oreopolus Greenm. 

Soldier Lakes (25648); volcanic cone at Tunnel (25929). 

Senecio pauciflorus Pursh var. jucundulus Jeps. 

Rock Creek, 10000 ft. (26099"JT Golden Trout Creek at 8500 ft. is the 
type-locality. 
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Senecio serra Hook. var. altior Jeps. 

Cottonwood Creek, 10600 ft. (26248). 

Senecio spartioides T. & G. 

Between the Tunnel and Ramshaw Meadows (25910). 

Senecio specuicola J. T. Howell. 

Army Pass, Inyo Co. (26067); Cirque Peak, 12000 ft. (26167). 

Senecio triangularis Hook. 

Rock Creek, 10500 ft. (26084), 10000 ft. (26123). 

Solidago ciliosa Greene. 

Rock Creek, 10800 ft. (25971). 

Stephanomeria exigua Nutt. 

South side of Fionoga Peak, 9300 ft. (26288). 

Stephanomeria tenuifolia (Torr.) Hall. 

Between the Tunnel and Groundhog Meadow (25869); Little Cottonwood Creek, 
9800 ft. (26271). 

Tanacetum canum D. C. Eat. 

Upper Soldier Lake (26212). 

Taraxacum officinale Tseber. 

Tunnel. 

Tetradymia canescens DC. 

East slope of Wonoga Peak in pinyon belt (25396). 

Tetradymia canescens DC. var. inermis (Nutt.) Gray. 

Golden Trout Creek; 9100 ft. (25861). 


Corrections 

The collections referred tfl Poa reflexa on page 7 have been determined 
as Poa leptocoma Trin. by Dr. D. D. Keck. 
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